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EVA D. KELLOGG, Epitor 





HE bluebirds! The robins! Have you 


heard them ? 


“IT always raise my hat to the first 
robin I hear,” says the Rev. Joseph 
- Cook. Never did a great man honor 
himself more than by such a tribute. 





These little spring couriers have a message for every 
teacher. Every note is an invitation to leave the lit- 
eral word and letter of text book knowledge and come 
out into the open fields for study and fresh inspira- 
tions. New editions of “ books in running brooks” are 
waiting. 


This number of Primary Epucation has been 
made an Arbor Day number from beginning to end. 
It has not been arranged with the thought of furnish- 
ing material for a single observance of the day. It 
is intended to suggest a complete turning about in the 
line of thought and study for the little children for 
the rest of the year. The delight of the awakening 
spring is the children’s birthright. See that they 
come to their own in all its sweetness and richness. 
Let them bring their joy in itto their school work 
every day. Did observation ever have more inviting 
themes than are now furnished by every shrub and 
bird motion? And could language ever be more 
easily cultivated than in the daily recitals of each for- 
ward step made by advancing spring ? 


We are happy to present the teachers this month 
with a message direct from the pen of that apostle of 
nature — John Burroughs. It was written especially 
for them. It is always of great value to know what 
one outside of the teaching profession thinks of the 
work attempted and accomplished in the school rooms. 
But when this outside opinion comes from Mr. 
Burroughs and upon the subject of bringing nature 
and the children together it is deserving of reverent 
attention and consideration. Have we found the 
best way yet for our nature study ? 


The February meeting of the Department of 


Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion held in Boston, was characterized by the usual 
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broad outlook of the entire educational field, which 
seems to be the legitimate purpose of this annual gath- 
ering. The educational leaders from every part of the 
union gather together with such apparent ease, that 
it was difficult to realize the “magnificent distances” 
that prevent Denver and New Orleans from being 
considered close neighbors to the cities of the Eastern 
coast. One cannot but feel after an attendance upon 
such meetings that the vital educational interests 
in the country are in safe hands—safe because 
of the willingness of these leaders to work together 
and dig deeper for the root-truths of the subjects dis- 
cussed. These subjects will be found in other 
columns of this paper. 


Boston was hospitable to the distinguished visitors 
— not counting the untimely “blizzard ”-—— and among 
other courtesies, gave them a glimpse of the literary 
celebrities in its city andsuburbs. This was brought 
about through an invitation to a reception given by 
the publishers of Boston to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and other well known authors in large 
numbers and was known as“Author’s Lunch.” It was 
a rare occasion and a more delicate compliment to the 
intellectual tastes and geniality of the educational 
fraternity could hardly have been conceived. It was, 
besides, an effective blow towards breaking down the 
invisible, unacknowledged wall between the two 
lines of brain workers — authors and teachers. Their 
aims are not unlike; their sympathies and interests 
should blend. 


Dr. Holmes was the recognized “Autocrat” of the 
gathering, holding the happy audience in loyal ap- 
preciation of the genial spirit and good cheer of his 
kindly sympathetic response for a speech. Declin- 
ing any formal address in his quaint, characteristic 
way, he gave instead the following verses, which he 
declared to be an “Impromptu ” 


' 


Teachers of teachers! Yours the task, 
Noblest that noble minds can ask, 
High up Aonia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the streams below, 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills 
In ever-widening flow. 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields, 

But fairer growths enrich the soil 

Ploughed deep by thoughts and wearied toil 
In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 

Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching vein? 


Welcome! the Author’s firmest friends, 

Your voice, the surest Godspeed lends. 

Of you the growing mind demands 

The patient care, the guiding hands, 
Through all the mists of morn, 

And knowing well the future’s need, 

Your prescient wisdom sows the seed 
To flower in years unborn. 
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Ethics of Arbor Day. 


HE fact that this rushing American life can be 
j checked and slackened fora single day by a sen- 

timent alone isa subject for gratulation, and 
holds a hope for the future. 

The children in the school rooms feel this sudden 
halt inthe monotonous whirr of life,— this voluntary 
pause without an apparent reason — more than any 
others who participate in the annual Arbor Day oc- 
casion They are at the age to feel every breath of 
change most keenly. They are in the ‘impressible 
mental stage where every marked event is an epoch. 
For this reason, the observance of Arbor Day 
should be fraught with the deepest and truest mean- 
ing for the moulding of the character of these 
children, us well as for the cultivation of the esthetic 
sense. 

It was a thought as happy as wise, to appoint this 
day in a month when the children were together in 
the schvol room and when the natural longing for the 
return of Spring, prepares them to welcome and ob- 
serve any signs of awakening nature. It must seem 
to them like helping the summer glories to come 
sooner, to plant trees, and be a co-worker in the field 
of nature. 

The teachers have entered upon the annual obser- 
vance of Arbor Day with «a most delightful 
spirit of sympathy and helpfulness. They have 
not begrudged the work of preparation and have 
given generously of time and effort to render the day’s 
exercises a fitting tribute to nature. 

Let the children be taught what we wish our future 
men and women to do. To quicken the love of nature 
and open eyes still wider upon the marvellous beauty 
of plant life is a benefaction in the life of any child 
and a stimulant to moral growth, but combined with 
this esthetic training should be imparted the real ob- 
ject of the Arbor Day observance — the peservation 
of the forests. 

Children in the lowest primary rooms are not too 
young to understand a few facts connected with the 
utility side of this subject, such as these. 

Forests affect the climate of a country. Let the 
teacher explain “climate ” and how it is influenced 
by forest growth. Nobody can tell the primary 


teacher how to do this. She knows the capacity of 


her children and will do it better than anyone can 
tell her. 
Forests influence the rain of a country. This can 


be explained by bias illustrations of the cause of 


rain. 

Forests buildup a wall and protect the farmers’ 
crops. The children will need very little help in 
grasping this fact. 

Forests keep the air pure. The smallest children 
get these facts so early in their botany work, that 
they will understand this re adily. 

The leaf-mold in forests holds back the rains and 
gives refreshing springs in places of floods. The 
sponge will explain the principle of absorption in- 
volved in this statement. 

These are but a few of the facts that should be 
given to the older pupils, but these are enough to cal] 
out the ethical side of Arbor Day — to teach the 
selfishness and wrong of cutting down trees. Regard 
for the rights of others ; & generous spirit of benevo- 
lence to man and beast and 2 reverence for trees, 
should be the direct results of Arbor Day teaching in 
the primary rooms as well as in higher grades. 





Joun Burrovucus, 
| Written for Primary Epucation. ] 


Nature and the Children. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


direct attempt to teach children to “see nature.” The 

question with me would be rather how to treat them or 
lead them so that they would not lose the love of nature 
which, as children, they already have. Every girland every 
boy up to a certain age loves nature and has a quick eye 
for the curious and interesting things in the fields and 
woods. But as they grow older and the worldly habit of 
mind grows upon them, they lose this love ; this interest in 
nature becomes only so much inert matter to them. ‘The 
boy may keep up his love of fishing and of sport, and thus 
keep in touch with certain phases of nature, but the girl 
gradually loses all interest in out door things. 

I would never think of inspiring a child with an abiding 
love of flowers by teaching him or her botany from a book. 
I think if there is anything that is calculated to make the 
whole subject hateful to a child, it is the cold-blooded tech- 
nical study of it. ‘The child is a poet, and it is not mere 
mechanical knowledge of the flower that he wants but what 
the flower stands for, the delight of finding it, and the 
many things with which it is associated. Whet the curiosity 
of the child: if possible ; let the interest keep ahead of the 
knowledge. ; 

If 1 were a teacher I would make excursions into the 
country with my children ; we would picnic together under the 
trees and I would contrive some way to give them a little live 
botany. ‘Ihzy should see how much a flower meant to me. 
What we find out ourselves tastes so good! I would so far as 
possible let the child be his own teacher. ‘The spirit of in- 
quiry — awaken that in him if you can,—if you cannot 
the case is about hopeless. 

I think that love of nature which becomes a precious 
boon and solace in life, does not as a rule show itself in the 
youth. ‘The youth is a poet in feeling, and yet generally he 
does not care for poetry. He is like a bulb—rich in those 
substances that are to make the future flower and fruit of 
the plant. 

As he becomes less a poet in his unconscious life, he will 
take more and more to poetry as embodied in literary forms. 
In the same way as he recedes from nature, as from his 
condition of youthful savagery, he is likely to find more and 
more interest in the wild life abuut him. Do not force a 
knolewdge of natural things upon him too young. 


| confess I am a little skeptical about the good of any 
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A series of school readers which I have seen, called ‘Sea- 
side and Way-side,” seem to me to fail just where they appear 
to be so successful. They are a bald, undisguised attempt to 
convey to children exact knowledge about the creatures of 
which they treat. A passage from one of them is like a 
mouthful of sawdust. It is not dead knowledge of 
these things that children want, it is the things them- 
selves. The pictures may help, but the bare facts are as un- 
interesting as they can be ; yet if the life of the least of these 
creatures could be told as it really is, as it transpires from 
hour to hour and from day to day it would be of perennial 
interest. 

Why is such a paper as Charles Dudley Warner’s “Hunt- 
ing of the Deer” of such keen interest to boys and girls as 
well as to older people? It is because, as I heard a boy say 
in the Berkeley School, N. Y.— “it is true.’’ We are en- 
abled to put ourselves in the place of the deer. The tables are 
suddenly turned, and from being the hunters we become the 
hunted. 

I would encourage the children to bring me whatever, to 
them, seemed curious and interesting from their walks in the 
fields and woods. I would give them a half holiday to hunt 
me up some parasitical plant, or some rare flower in its season, 
or a specimen of the wolf spider, or the box tortoise or an 
Indian arrow head. I would ask them to find out how the 
bulb of the dog-tooth violet got so deeply in the ground 
since every one starts froma seed at the top, but rests not till it 
plants itself eight or ten inches into the soil. When it gets 
to thisdepth it sends up two leaves instead of one, and begins 
blooming. A new name, by the way, has been suggested for 
this plant, namely “trout lily,” which is a good one, as the 
leaf is mottled somewhat like a trout’s back end as it blooms 
along the stream about the opening of the troui season. 

One throb of love of nature which you can awaken in the 
child’s heart is worth any number of dry facts which you 
can put into his head. 


A Home in the Woods. 


By E. D. K. 


(Written for the children. 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


F you were to visit the quaint old town of Concord, one of 
| the first places that would be shown you, is Lake Walden. 
And such a beautiful lake as it is! So quiet and sunny ! 
And all around it are groves of oaks and tall pine trees, 
many of them older, very, very much older than even “ Old 
Concord ”’ itself. 





Birthplace of THoREAv. 


But do you see, there in the clearing among the trees that 
heap of stones? And watch! Everybody that passes stops 
and drops another stone upon the pile. What does it mean? 
Let us ask some of these Concord people. They know; 
and will be glad and proud to tell us; for the pile marks the 
site of a little hut in which not very many years ago lived 
one of Concord’s great men. 

And such a nature lover as Thoreau was! Not a bird nor 
a shrub, not a flower nor a tree, but he knew all about it — 
its name, its home, and all its little habits. The birds called 
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to him and he answered in tones they seemed to understand. 
Even the little fishes, as he put his hand down into the 
water, would come to brush lovingly against it. 

Thoreau was born in Concord just seventy-six years ago. 
His house, on the Virginia Road, is very old —you have 
seen many like it, very likely — with its small windows and 
its low sloping roof. He was a brave, sturdy little fellow in 
his boyhood. He could work and he could play; and you 
may be sure he could do both with right good will. And 
swim? ‘There was’nt a boy in Concord that could outswim 
him. I tell you all this because there are some boys who 
think it is weak and silly and unmanly to love the flowers 
and the trees, and to be tender with the birds and little 
helpless animals ; but you see such boys are mistaken. For 





Henry D. THoreat 


here was one who, though so gentle hearted that he would 
not harm a fly, and so full of love for the plant world that 
he would not needlessly destroy even a weed, was not, for 
all that, one whit less a sturdy, plucky boy, healthy and 
happy, equal to a run or a climb, a shout or a swim with the 
best of them. He could endure pain, too. “ He was areal 
little Indian in this,”’ his sister used to say. 

The older this boy grew, the more he came to love the 
beautiful in the world about him. He liked to sit by the 
pond and watch the little fish. He liked to study into the 
household affairs of the birds and squirrels. ‘“ Why does’nt 
somebody write a poem on the cricket?” he used to ask. 
“‘ Hear how he chirps on and on, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting ; so serene and cool ! — his note is the very ice-cream 
of song. And those handsome bluebirds! They seem 
always to me as if they carried a bit of heaven’s own blue 
on their backs.”’ 

Not an inch of the Concord woods that Thoreau had not 
looked into. The one single Chincapin oak in the whole 
country he had discovered hid away among the other oaks 
in the grove. 

But with all this Thoreau had not grown less thoughtful 
of and tender towards the men and women about him, 
especially “¢é/e men and women. Here is what one of these 
little women said of him long years after, when the good man 
had died and she had come to be a “ grown up”’ woman : 

“Such a story teller as Thoreau was! How we children 
liked to gather round the fire-place and hear him talk and 
tell of the adventures of his own childhood! Sometimes he 
would play juggler tricks for us; but the greatest fun was 
when he would come to visit us with his pockets full of ears 
of corn. How we would run to the old garret, hunt out the 
old brass warming pan with its long handle, to use for a 
popper. Into this he would put the corn and shake it 
briskly over the hot fire. We would listen, listen till the 
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rattling of the corn changed to popping ; then he would lift 
the lid, and out the white corn would fly. Then in the 
summer time when he had found a place where berries were 
thick he would arrange the old hay-rack to take us huckle- 
berrying. If we went to walk with him, he made every step 
a surprise to us by showing us so many wonders—some 
remarkable bird, or nest, or flower.” 

In the summer time this nature lover liked nothing bet- 
ter than to strap his knapsack over his back and tramp off 
across the country to Mount Wachusett, or Monadnock or 
perhaps to Saddle-back. 





Visitor’s Memorial on site of Thoreau’s hut, 


Everyone of these mountains he visited many times, built 
his camp-fires, and his little huts to sleep in upon their 
very summits. ‘ These are my summer residences,” he 
used to say; “ even the rich people haven’t as many as I. 
Just see how high they are! And such views as I have 
from them! I envy no king his palaces; but he ought 
to envy me mine.”’ 

“‘T should like to live in these woods around Lake Wal- 
den ;’’ he said one day. “I should like to live right here 
among the trees. I should like to write some books about 
the beautiful things I see in nature. I should like to write 
out and give to the world some of the thoughts that come to 
me. I should like to tell some of the secrets Mother Nature 
has whispered to me.”’ ; 

The more Thoreau thought about this, the more he grew 
to long for this quiet woody life. ‘I will build a snug little 
house there for myself. I will take my books and I will 
camp out here in my own town. Why not? there is no place 
more beautiful.” 

But perhaps you suspect by this time what the heap of 
stones in the woods by the lake mean? Yes, you are right, 
it is the spot where Thoreau’s little hut stood, through those 
long months while he read, and studied, and wrote out his 
beautiful thoughts for all the world to read. 

Of course people laughed at him and called him a hermit ; 
but he cared very little for that. “I can think better and | 
can write better here in the quiet woods,” he would answer 
when people bothered him with questions. 

“ Are you never lonesome ?”’ they would say. 

“ Lonesome with all the birds and squirrels and chip- 
munks for my friends ; and every one of them ready to greet 
me in the morning!” 

And indeed he was not lonesome. He knew the call of 
each bird and of each little wood-animal and they knew his. 
“See what hosts of friends I have!” he would laugh when 
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some visitor from the village would come to call upon him, 
and find him perhaps at play with the fish or the squirrels. 
“Such fun,” he would say, “to be not so well dressed but 
that I can make a bee line straight through the scrub oak 
and not be fettered with the dread of tearing my clothes. 
And do you hear that bob-o-link? Listen to his /aripee, 
laripee, buttery, scattery, wittery, bittery! ©O the bobolink 
never knew cold — he never could—he is the singer of the 
blossoms! Catch that bird to hold him in my hand? Nay, 
nay, rather would I hold him in my love,” this gentle souled 
nature lover would say. 

Now let us read a few lines from ‘Thoreau’s own books. 

I want you to see what a happy life he hved there among 
the trees ; and what real little friends he found in the birds, 
and fish and little woodsy animals. I want you to see what 
wonders he found hidden away in the fields and forests. 
Who knows but what you might find them too, if you could 
learn to look at them through this man’s wonderful specta- 
cles ? 

Quotations.* 


What is the earliest sign of spring? The motion of worms 
and insects? ‘The flow of sap in trees and the swelling of 
buds? Do not the insects awake with the sap? Or are 
there earlier signs in the tortoises and frogs? 


I see flocks of a dozen bluebirds together. ‘The warble 
of this bird is innocent and heavenly like its color. 


What was that sound that comes on the softened air? It 
was the warble of the first bluebird from that scraggy apple 
orchard yonder. When this is heard then has spring 
arrived. 


The first wood-pecker comes screaming into the empty 
house, and throws open doors and windows wide, calling out 
each of them to let the neighbors know of its return. 


The fishes are going up the brooks as they open; they 
are dispersing themselves through the fields and woods. 
The water running down meets the fishes running up. They 
hear the latest news. 


The tapping of the wood-pecker, a¢/at-/a/, knocking at 
the door of some sluggish grub to tell him that the spring 
has arrived. 


How many accurate thermometers there are on every hill 
and in every valley! Measure the length of the hazel stig- 
mas.and you can tell how much warmth there has been thii 
spring. 


The cowslip is not fairly out; but will be tomorrow. 
How they improve their time! Not a moment of sunshine 
do they lose. 





Thoreau Corner in Antiquarian House, Concord. 


‘To-day I heard two hawks scream. ‘There was something 
truly March-like in it, like a prolonged blast or whistling 
of the wind through a crevice in the sky. Such are the first 
rude notes of the summer’s choir, learned of the whistling 
March wind. 


The bluebird comes; and with his warble drills the ice 
and sets free the rivers and ponds and frozen ground. 


I am surprised to find so much of the white maple already 
out. The light-colored stamens show some rods. They 
resound with the hum of honey bees. They know where to 
look for the white maple and when. 





*By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the authorized publishers of Thoreau’s 
works. 
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Among the Trees. 


The first remarkable vernal tinting of the forest is mani- 
fested in the spray of different trees. As soon as the sap 
begins to flow, every little twig becomes brightened on the 
surface, as if it had been glossed by art. The swelling of 
the bark occasioned by the flow of sap gives the whole mass 
a livelier hue. The appearance is very evident in the peach 
tree, in willows and poplars, in the snowy mespilus, and in 
all trees with a long and slender spray. Hence the ashen 
green of the poplar, the golden green of the willow, and the 
dark crimson of the peach-tree, the wild rose, and the red 
osier, are preceptibly heightened by the first warm days of 
spring. 

Tints of Spring. 

I do not recollect any landscape painting in which the 
tints of spring are represented. All the paintings of colored 
leaves are sketches of autumnal scenes, or the warm glow of 
sunlight. Yet there is hardly a tree or a shrub that does 
not display in its opening leaves a pale shade of the same 
tints that distinguish the species or the individual tree at the 
time of the fall of the leaf. 

We find the grasses only where nature has made the 
greatest provision for the comfort and happiness of man and 
animals. All the beauties and bounties of springtime and 
harvest gather round them; the dews of morning glisten 
upon them like stars in the heavens; the flowers are 
sprinkled upon them like gems in beautiful tapestry ; the 
little brooks ripple through them with sounds that are al- 
ways cheerful, and flash in the sunlight as they leap over 
their bending blades. The merry multitudes of the insect 
race gain from them shelter and subsistence, and send up 
an unceasing chorus of merry voices from their verdure 
which is a beautiful counterpart of the blue of heaven. 

The Willow. 

“The willow is of all trees the most celebrated in ro- 
mance and romantic history. Its habit of growing by the 
sides of lakes and rivers, and of spreading its long branches 
over wells in solitary pastures, has given it a peculiar signi- 
ficence in poetry as the accomplishment of pastoral scenes, 
aii renders it one of the most interesting objects in land- 
scape. ‘The piping sounds from wet places in the spring of 
the year, the songs of the earliest birds, and the hum of bees 
when they first go abroad after their winter’s rest, are all 
delightfully associated with this tree. We breathe the per- 
fume of its flowers before the meadows are spangled with 
violets, and when the crocus has just appeared in the 
gardens ; and its early bloom makes it a conspicuous object 
when it comes forth under an April sky, gleaming with a 
drapery of golden verdure among the still naked trees of 
the forest and orchard. ‘The very name of this tree brings 
to mind a swarm of romantic images. There is a softness 
in the sound of willow that accords with the delicacy of its 
foliage and the flexibility of its slender branches. The sylla- 
bles of this word must have been prompted by the mellow 
tones which are produced by the wind when gliding through 
its airy spray.” 

Sounds From Trees. 

Every tree, when swept by the winds, gives a sound in 
harmony with the character of its leaves and spray. The 
sound from the lofty branches of firs and pines reminds the 
listener of the murmuring of waters and inspires the most 
agreeable sensations. 

The sound from trees are a very important part of the 
music of nature ; but their agreeableness comes rather from 
certain emotions they awaken than from the melody of their 
tones. Nature has accommodated her gifts to our wants and 
sensibilities, so that her beneficence is never so apparant as 
in the pleasures wederive from the most common objects. 
If we are afflicted with grief or wearied with care, we flee to 
the groves to be soothed by the quiet oftheir solitudes, and 
by the sound of their boughs which are tuned to every 
healthful mode of the mind. Among the thousand strings 
that are swept by the winds, there is always a chord in unison 
with our feelings ; and while each strain comes to the ear 
with its accordant vibrations, the mind is healed of its dis- 
quietude by sounds that seem like direct messages of peace 
from the guardian deities of the wood. — Wilson Flagg. 
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Methods in Arithmetic. 


(As taught in Schools of Springfield, Mass.) 
By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal Alden St. School. 
(Continued from February Primary Epucation.) 

XAMPLES involving more reasoning may be introduced 
now. All the statements are to be written out by the 
children ; but this is not at all like the old-fashioned 

analysis. The following will illustrate my meaning : 

A boy buys a peck of chestnuts for goc. He sells 25 % 
of them at 8c a quart, 33 4 of the remainder at 6c a quart, 
and the rest at 4c a pint; how many cents does he gain 
in all? 


The steps in reasoning would be :-— 
‘40 c = what he paid for the nuts, 1 peck = 8 qts. 


. /o 2 2 2 
25 % of 8 qts. = 2 an what he sold at 8caquart. 8c = 
cost of 1 qt. 2 XK 8c => 16c = cost of 2 qts. 8 qts. — 2 
qts. = 6 qts. = the remainder. 
os 4% . . 
334 % of 6 qts. = 2 qts. = what he sold at 6c a qt. 6c = 
cost of 1 qt. 2 K 6c = 12c = cost of 2 qts. 6 qts. — 2 


qts. = 4 qts. = the rest. 1 qt. = 2 pints. 4 qts= 4X 
2 pints = 8 pints. 4c = cost of 1 pint. 8 XK 4c = 32c 
=costof 8 pints. 16c-+ 12c 4+ 32c = 60c = selling price. 
6oc, selling price — 40c, buying price = 20c his gain. 

We are careful not to say; “ What is 50% of 20 cents?” 
for the pupils might confuse the terms cen¢s and per cent. 


In the mechanical work, we give thorough drill in the 
figure work (especially in addition) involving the combina- 
tions in the numbers up to 20. In this work, we aim to 
secure accuracy and rapidity. With the number work of 
this year, we give frequent drills on the work of the year pre- 
ceding. _We drill upon the processes already taught, by 
means of figures; but rapid addition with numbers is used 
first. ‘The work in mensuration for grade three, begins with 
a brief review of the work of the preceding grade. Area of 
squares and oblongs whose dimensions are expressed in frac- 
tions and mixed numbers, as 4 X 3,4 X 4,4 X 4, 34 X 2, 
44 X 34, 44 X 24, etc. Applied problems are given for 
all these steps. 

Next we develop the rule for multiplying the, dimensions 
together in finding the area of the square and oblong. 
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The area of equilateral and isosceles triangles is found by 
drawing and paper-cutting. In this connection we teach 
the meaning of altitude, and base. 

We develop the rule for finding the entire surface area of 
the cube and right prism ; and make varied simple applica- 
tions to the work of papering, plastering and carpeting rooms. 
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The area of the square pyramid comes next. The chil- 
dren have had altitude ; we now give the term “slant height.” 

















Square 


| yramid. 

The rule for all this work is t& be developed later, the 
pupils now do all the work by drawing. 

A thorough drill is given in this grade, in finding the con- 
tents of the cube and the right prism with blocks. A review 
on right angle, obtuse angle and acute angle is given. The 
meaning of hypothenuse is next taught. We lead the pupils 
to discover experimentally the following geometrical truths : 
, (1) If a square or an 
>, oblong is divided by a 


-- Y), ‘ diagonal, the two parts 

yy ). are equal, are right-angled 

Y} hy triangles, and the diago- 

1)» nal is the hypothenuse. 

\, (2) A triangle can have 

only one right angle. (3.) 

Y A triangle can have only 

one obtuse angle. (4.) 

A triangle can have three 

acute angles. (5.) A 

triangle can never have 

less than two acute 
angles. 

The children see them 
readily if questions are 
asked, as: “ How many 

a, ft. right angles may a trian- 

















gle have?” ‘The answers 
are found by drawing 

triangles. 
~~ Diagram of kite. The pupils also con- 


trast the square,.the oblong, and the triangle. In mechani- 
cal drawing, rulers are used in drawing squares, rectangles, 
and triangles. 

In all the grades we teach carefully the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of all new words as they occur in this work. 

Here are a few problems that may be found helpful in 
teaching area :— 

1. William’s kite is of the dimensions indicated by the 
figures in this diagram. How many square feet of paper 
will cover it? What is the length of the two sticks forming 
its framework? It will take 4 sq. ft. of paper to cover it. 
The length of the two sticks is 6 feet. 

2. Make a diagram in which 1 inch represents a foot. 
What is the distance around the edge of the kite? (10 
inches. ) 

3.. Find the area of a flower-bed 6 ft. long and r} ft. 
wide. 
































/ / / 
Flower-bed. 
4. What is the area of a rug, 1 yard long and 2 ft wide? 
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Every exercise should be made a language exercise ; and 
we should try to be exact in our language, so as not to con- 
fuse the child. We should aim always to secure good oral 
descriptions of work represented ; the definitions should be 
concise and clear, and grow out of their descriptions. The 
clearness of their expression, will show the clearness of their 
understanding of the subject. If we do not interrupt a child 
in this work, until he has the thought formed in his mind, we 
can grasp his train of thought, and lead him (as well as the 
class) to see the mistake. It is as profitable to discover 
one’s error, as to gain a new idea. 

Lessons on form, size measurement, and numbers, (refer- 
ring to place, direction, and distance) can be merged into 
one study, thus accomplishing much in little time. 

If the seat work (known as “Busy Work”), is carefully 
planned and watched, the ideas gained in the oral work will 
be growing. This is the most important of all the school 
work, for it is the expression of the child’s mental develop- 
ment, the condition of the child’s mind wrought out in 
visible form, enabling the teacher to judge how well a child 
has grasped the ideas presented to him in oral teaching. 

This silent work should tell upon his work in years to come, 
and should be planned from day to day with great care. 
The record that is kept, should present evidence of the 
child’s mental growth. Try to avoid sameness in these 
lessons, for “variety is the spice of arithmetical life.” 

If the children show a spirit of criticism, which leads 
away from the point in question, gently draw them back, by 
directing their attention to the thought of the pupil, rather 
than to the words which expressed it. 

Thought is the main object,—fine expressions destitute 
of thought are worthless. One step thoroughly mastered, 
will strengthen a child to work for himself. Self-reliant 
pupils will, in turn, make self-reliant men and women. 

Bring nature into the school-room in every conceivable 
way. The little children can have leaves to count; after- 
ward have them match them; arrange and draw pictures of 
them on paper. Buttercups may be used to illustrate the 
number five, from the petals. Children should be encour- 
aged to bring twigs, blades of grass, and flowers ; for if the 
child perceives nature in all his surroundings, he will acquire 
the habit of perceiving and thinking about the developments 
of nature, and have less time and inclination for mischievous 
thoughts, and hereafter for mischievous reading. 


Primary Equations. 


By Carrie H. Bradley, Teacher of First Grade, Fruitvale School, 


Oakland, Cal. 


The average child finds a stumbling block when he comes 
to “2+3=—4+,” and examples of like character which 
abound in our “State Series”’ of text books ; and which are 
required to be taught in the first year of school. 

I have found the following device excellent in teaching 
primary equation. 

Each child is supplied with beans and two inch sticks. 
Something like this is put upon the board :— 


00+ 00/000 + 
000 -+- 00/0-+4 
000+ 000} 0000 + 

oo+ oo'o+ 


After dividing their desk with a ruler into two equal por- 
tions, and understanding the beans must be the same in 
amount on each side, they easily work this out, making the 
signs with the sticks. 

When this is grasped, have the pupils draw the beans 
designating the result of the ternis by figures at the last. 
Then use figures in the same form :— 

1+2+4/6+ 
3+2 4+ 
3t+1 +42 

When this simple way is learned, I find my children at the 
end of the first year easily doing such equations as, 
6+2—4—2+5—3=(?) +2. 

If the device has no other merits, the children enjoy it, 
and it furnishes excellent busy work. 
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Lily. 


Poetry Lessons for Little Folks. 


By E. C. WHITE, Boston. 
One Lesson With Five-year-olds. 


Aim of poetry teaching, (@),to furnish the childwith a series of pictures, b), to 
strengthen his power of description. 


Little White Lily. 


The teacher will, if she is wise, have several lilies drawn 
upon the board, or what is much better, have a real lily to 
heighten the interest of her poem. ‘Then standing before 
her class she reads slowly three times without interruption 
the first stanza. 

“Little White Lily 
Sat by a stone 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily 
Sunshine has fed; 
Little white Lily 
Is lifting her head.” 


What is our poem about? “It is aout a lily.” 
refer to real flower or the representation. 

What kind of a lily was it? Where was it growing? 
What was this poor little lilydoing? Why was it drooping? 

Where is the sun that he did not warm it? “Perhaps it is 
very early in the morning,” someone tells us, and another 
quickly says, “the sun is covered up with acloud.”’ 

Now comes out the bright sunlight. What will the lily 
do? What has the sun done? What kind of food does the 
lily need in order to be well and strong? Who gives her 
this food ? oo may all be little white lilies and droop your 
heads when I darken the room. 

Now recite the poem with me. At the fifth line the cur- 
tains are raised, the bright sunshine streams in, and the 
little heads, black, brown and golden, straighten at once. 
The teacher also calls for volunteers, and great is the emu- 
lation. 

Teacher reads second stanza. 


Here 


“ Little white Lily 
Droopeth with pain, 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup, 
Rain is fast falling 
And filling it up.” 


Teacher reads as before the above stanza. For days the 
warm sunshone on the lily’s head. Nocooling shower bathed 
her. She felt hotand dry and hung her little head to avoid 
the great heat. What will make her fee'* etter? If lily gets 
no rain what will happen? But wait! ch! see that dark 
cloud over the sun, now another and another. Listen, there 
are the rain drops. See her lift her aainty little head like a 
lovely white cup to fill. Are you not glad? 

No need to ask that question, for as you hurriedly talk, the 
eager eyes watch, and the childish hands clasp with de- 
light at Lily’s relief. Now you .nay tell me the story. 


stronger ? 
veins ? 
into her veins? 
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“ Little white Lily 
Said, “ Good again 
When I am thirsty 
To have fresh rain. 
Now I am stronger, 
Now I am cool, 
Heat cannot burn me 
My veins are so full.” 
What did she say? What was good? 
Why cannot the heat burn her? 
What are they filled with ? 


Repeat stanza. 


Why was she 
What are her 
How did the water get 


“ Little white Lily 
Smells very sweet, 
On her head sunshine, 
Rain at her feet, 
Thanks to the sunshine, 
Thanks to the rain, 
Little white Lily 
Is happy again.” 


After the shower, when the sun is again shining brightly, 


let us bend close to little white lily and we shall smell how 
fragrant she is. 
she could talk whom would she thank? 


That is the way she gives her thanks. If 


Repeat as in preceding stanzas. 


& ty 
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The Venturesome Buds. 


By A. C. 


(To be used as a language lesson for third grade, by having it changed to prose, ) 


Last autumn, when winter was taking 
His last cosy nap in his bed, 

And each little leaf bud was sleeping, 
With blankets pulled over its head, 


We crept half way out of our cradles ; 
The sun kissed us sadly ; the air 
Was colder by far, than we liked it; 
The pines whispered softly — “‘ Beware !’ 


But just then old Winter came roaring 
And rushing down over the hill :— 

At the first awful blast of the trumpet 
Our poor little hearts stood still. 


He clutched us so with cold fingers 
We nearly were choking to death ; 

And rustled us so with his breezes 
We came near to losing our breath. 


And then growing tenderer towards us, 

He made us white hoods, warm and nice, 
And fastened them under our noses 

With quaint little buckles of ice. 


But, an hour ago, a dear bluebird 
Perched here on our trembling spray, 

And sang, and sang, and sang, and sang, 
Till he sang old winter away. 


Now we must each meet the springtime 
With a frost-bitten nose or an ear. 

We shall sleep like all the sensible buds 
When winter comes round next year. 
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What the Winds Say. 


March! and all the winds cry March ! 
As they sweep the heavens’ arch, 
Polishing the stars that gem 
Karth’s resplendent diadem, 
From the tree’s snow-covered branch. 
March makes clear the frosty track 
That the birds may hasten back 
On their northward flight, and bring 
Jocund carols for the spring. 
March is merry, March is mad, 
March is gay, and March is sad ; 
Every humor we may know 
If we list the winds that blow. 

— Harper's Young People. 


Wayside Stones. 
Their Teachings. 


By ELLEN M. HOLDEN, Lowell, Mass. 
3. 
1 ATURE study thirty minutes per week.” ‘The teacher 
N was looking over the schedule. 

“Why what can one do in that little scrap of time 
with nature study? Well, I’ll do the best I can in the short 
time allowed,” she said. 

She went at once to the school-yard and found what any 
of us will be likely to find in our yards—a piece of quartz. 

At the next session she held it up and asked if any one 
could tell what it was. 

“QO that’s a stone,” said a piping little voice. 

“What kind of a stone is it?’’ asked the teacher. No one 
_ could tell. “We will pass it through the room,” she said, 
“and each in turn may carefully and quickly examine it.”’ 

By the time the stone had been passed through the room 
the five minutes for that day were over, so the teacher said, 
“We have no more time for this work to-day, but you have all 
looked at the little stone so carefully I feel sure if you look 
around the yard, and in the streets and fields, you will find 
others just like it. How many would like to try and find 
one for me like this?”” All hands were up in an instant. 

The next morning every child brought a stone, some their 
hands and pockets full, and nearly every one had the right 
kind. When the time came for this work they were allowed 
to compare their specimens. ‘Their attention was called to 
the variety of shapes, and some of the boys were sent into 
the yard to break some of the larger specimens and these 
shapes were noticed. 

They were told to scratch the stones, if they could, with 
their finger nails ; those failing they tried with pins but soon 
bent the points, then knives were used but to no purpose, 
and they thus proved that these stones were very hard. 

Next the color was spoken of and all could see by com- 
paring that there were various colors, white, yellowish and 
many shades of gray even in this, their first collection. 

The teacher said “‘ There is one thing I notice about each 
specimen, whatever its shape or color. Look carefully and 
see if you can tell me what it is.” Hands were soon raised 
and one and another said, “ They all are shiny.” “Right,”’ 
said the teacher, “but we use the word glassy instead of 
shiny.” 

Then she told them to hold up the stones towards the 
window. ‘They found that they could see the light through 
them a little, especially if the stones had broken with thin 
edges. “ And now,” said the teacher, “I am going to put a 
very hard word on the board. It is so long that probably 
only the first class will be able to learn it.” 

You should have seen the look of importance and superi- 
ority that came over the faces of the first class. It was 
promptly met, however, by a look from the second and third 
classes, which plainly said “ See if we don’t learn it as quickly 
as you.” 

Translucent was placed on the board and explained. As 
all were interested it was learned at once without the slightest 
difficulty. Nearly ten minutes were used for this lesson but 
the close attention of the children encouraged the teacher. 

The third day only a very few minutes could be given to 
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this work. A few review questions proved that the former 
lessons were not forgotten and now, for the first time the 
children are told that the name of this stone is quartz and 
the word is placed on the board. They are told how abun- 
dant this stone is; that it is often used for building stone ; 
that sand is just quartz and other stones broken into fine 
particles ; that quartz 1s the chief substance of which glass 
is made; that many plants require it, and that the stems of 
grasses and grain would not be stiff ‘enough, now stand 
erect without it. 

Little Edna, of the third class, rejoicing in her newly 
acquired knowledge and finding some pretty pieces of quartz 
on the way home told her mamma all she had learned about 
them and mamma seeing with pleasure the child’s interest, 
remembered that she had a pretty piece of crystallized quartz 
which she found at once for the little girl. 

With a smiling face Edna announced next morning “ I 
have some quartz crystals!’’ O what eager little faces were 
turned towards her! Every child in the room was longing 
to take that pretty specimen in his own hand and examine 
it, and so Edna was told to pass it around. 

Now came the questions thick and fast. 

“ Did this stone grow in this way”? “ IWVhy did this one 
grow in this pretty way?” ‘ Where was it found’’? ‘* Do 
you think we can find any like it?” “ Why do you call 
these little points crystals?” 

Interest in the subject was growing every moment, but the 
moments were flying too, and the time was up. The teacher 
said “‘I have time to answer but one of your questions now, 
but we will talk of this at another time. 

“Do you know of any gravel pits where men get gravel to 
put on the streets? Do you know of any stone walls? If 
so, look them over with sharp eyes. Look for stones with 
cavities in them or hollow stones, these will be likely to be 
lined with crystals.” Hands were still raised, but the 
teacher Said with a smile, “ No more questions today.” 

That very afternoon in came Willie with a hollow stone 
all lined and glittering with crystals. ‘The little man will 
probably never feel better pleased with an hour’s work while 
he lives than he did then. The interest, which had been 
good from the first, was at white heat now. 

Every child wanted to examine the stone and all asked 
“Where did you get it, Willie?” “In the gravel pit,’’ was 
the reply. 

It was very hard for the children to possess their small 
souls in patience during that session, so anxious were they 
to search that gravel pit. As soon as school was out they 
started for it in a go-as-you-please procession and their 
searchings were notin vain. ‘The next morning Arthur and 
Isabel, Maud and Eloise each brought in pretty specimens 
of crystals and so it went on until twenty specimens had 
been found by nearly as many children. The teacher was 
not only pleased but surprised for she had searched that 
gravel pit for crystals herself but not owe did she find. 
Surely the children “ leave no stone unturned.” 

They were now directed to draw as well as they could 
their specimens and then all wrote what they had learned on 
the subject. 

Katie, who is a little more than seven years old, wrote the 
following paper, which is very similar to all the others. 

“The stone we are looking at is rough. It is white, but we find 
stones of this kind in many colors. It is very hard. It has a glassy look. 
It breaks in uneven pieces. It is used for building stones and to make 
glass. The name of it is quartz. When quartz and other stones are 
broken into very little pieces they make sand. We have found a great 
many quartz crystals. We like to find them because they are so pretty. 
They are clear like glass. They have six sides and are pointed at the 
top.” 

The week is ended, the time allowed for this work has not 
been overrun and what a pleasant week it has been for all! 
The teacher feels that these little feet have passed through 
a new gateway and are standing on the edge of a field so 
broad that live long as they may they will never quite reach 
the opposite side. She rejoices with them in their discov- 
eries and encourages them to go on, for she well knows how 
good and wholesome and satisfying it is to be fed from nat- 
ure’s beautiful and boundless stores, and she earnestly hopes 
that walking in these pleasant ways may help to keep them 
from by and forbidden paths. 
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Studies. 


By SARAH E. SCALEs, Lowell, Mass. 


The alder by the river 
Shakes out its powd’ry curls; 
The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls. 
— Celia Thazter. 


Looking Upward. 
The Sun. 


Each day brings to us a few more rays, till on the 21st we 

find the days and nights equal. This is the 
Spring Equinox. 

March itself is really only the herald of spring, although, 
with April and May, forming the spring months. 

On the 2nd and 31st, the full round moon greets us at 
night. 

Of the planets, a very nimble one which we seldom see, 
is Mercury. It is in a favorable position about March 14. 
It can be seen in the west after sunset, low down. 

The Little Bear (Ursa Minor) has assumed a nearly hor- 
izontal position. 


Mother Earth. 


The sun is battling with the frost, and slowly releasing the 
ground from its grasp. Across a certain belt of the country, 
the streams and rivers are soily, and chafe their banks. 

The water holds’a vast amount of soil, and in its subsid- 
ing, mud is found in plenty. 

The raftsmen of the middle states, are steering their tim- 
ber to market. 

Still the northern part of the country is frozen, although 
the winter’s hold grows daily weaker. 

Old ocean piles heaps on heaps of sand, along the shore, 
and makes of these imitation waves or sand dunes. 

Amongst these may be found curious forms of animal life. 
(See “The Land of The Lingering Snow.”’ Bolles, H.-M. & 
Co.) 

March Breezes. 

These are the chief features of the month, blowing with a 
velocity greater than in any other time of the year. 

When do you find the most wind during the day? Does 
the wind go down with the sun? When is the least wind ? 
(It is said from 2 to 3 P. M. is the greatest mean velocity, 
and from 4 to 6 A. M. the least for the day.) 

The most destructive and highest gales occur on the sea 
coasts and lake shore, diminishing as we go inland. 

What is the so-called equinoctial gale and when happen- 
ing? 


Have you feund any one wind to prevail? Observations 
and lessons on the wind. 
Spring Migration. 
Birds. 
ARRIVE. Meadow larks, ) begin 
March 1 40 10. Phoebes, - to 


3lue birds, Vesper sparrows, \ come. 


Robins, a few. Seabirds, as : 
Song sparrows, Gulls, fish hawks, along the 
10 fo 20. shores. 
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Redwinged Wild geese steering north- 
Blackbirds, ward, resting and feeding 
Crow Black- along the way. 
bird, > appear. DEPART NORTH. 


Golden Wood- 
peckers or 
Flickers, 
20 to 30. 
Above more numerous. 


Snowy owls, March 7 to 70. 
Pine finches, 

Snow buntings, 
Shrikes, 

Fox Sparrows pass. 


March 
10-20. 


Resident birds, as crows, blue jays, American gold- 
finches, and many others, may be seen more or less accord- 
ing to food supply, and weather. 

This calendar applies to latitude 40°, and varies earlier or 
later at other points. 

Draw a calendar on the board and record date and kind 
of bird seen, during the spring and summer. 

Other signs of the vernal awakening may be seen or 
heard, as turtles, tortoises, frogs, insects, etc. Watch for 
them. 

The fishes in the south have commenced to go up the 
rivers, and are caught in great numbers, as shad. 

The first butterfly will be known by the brown velvet 
color of its wings, with yellow bands, and blue spots. These 
are jagged and worn in spring. Seen on warm sunny days. 
The scientific name is Vanessa Antiopa. 


According to W. N. Gibson, two kinds of spring peepers 
may be met with this month, the Pickering’s frog, and the 
cricket frog. They are but tiny creatures, only about an inch 
or an inch and a quarter in length. 


Trees-Shrubs, and Plants. 


By the last of March or the middle of April, many signs 
of spring may be seen. The swelling of the buds, the glos- 
siness of the twigs, caused by the sap in the tree, will make 
quite a difference in their appearance. The willow, poplar, 
and peach tree show this. 








First Bluebird and First Frog. 


Along the mountains of the southern states, the pine 
forests are in bloom, quantities of yellow pollen being dis- 
charged. ‘The sap in the maple trees can now be gathered 
here, and sugar making begins, which in more northern sec- 
tions cannot be done till a month later. (A March Chron- 
icle by John Burroughs gives a good idea of this.) 


Tree Flowers. 


There appear many of them before or with the leaves. 
Examples : willow, alder, swamp or red maple, spice bush 
etc. Collect and examine. 

First garden flowers, Crocus, Hyacinth, and kindred flow- 
ers. First wild ones, Hepatica, Bloodroot, Spring Beauty, 
Anemone, and in sheltered sunny places, a few violets may 
be found by the middle of April. 


Gather and preserve one specimen of a kind through the 
season. Mount them in a large manilla book. 


, 
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A Color Lesson. 


By MABEL L. Brown, George Putnam School, Boston. 
(For the lowest grade.) 


It was a pleasant morning and the sun was shining 
straight into my school-room through two windows. I had 
placed a tumbler of water and several glass prisms on the 
window-sill and the rainbows were shining on the opposite 
blackboard and walls. On each child’s desk was a little box 
of pegs of assorted colors, and on my play table a box con- 
taining odds and ends of different colored worsteds. 

I kept still as the little folks came in, watching to see who 
would be the quickest to notice the reflections. As I 
expected, Eddie, my latest importation from kindergarten 
land, (who has just entered my school, and is constantly 
searching for “fresh fields and pastures new,’’) saw it at 
once and gave an “Oh!” of delight which attracted forty 
pairs of eyes to the cause of his rapture. ‘The little tongues 
were allowed to wag a few moments, and I gota great deal 
of valuable information ; for instance: “ My mamma, she’s 
got a big lamp with glass things all around it just like that, 
and it shines awful pretty !”’ 

When conversation languished I struck the bell for morn- 
ing exercises and read from the Bible the few sentences 
about God’s bow of promise. Then I began my lesson. 

We talked about the sun’s rays making white light on the 
floor when they shone through the window, then that the 
same white light when it came through the tumbler of water 
or through the prisms made a band of different colors. The 
children were anxious to tell me that this band was just like 
the rainbow they saw after a summer shower, and were 
delighted to find out that in both cases the pretty colors 
were made by the sun shining through the water. They 
took the prisms and sent little flashes of light all over the 
room. ‘They counted the colors with my help and said the 
names of them in order. 

By this time they were a little restless, so I let them play 
they were raindrops and we sang a litile motion song called 
“ A Summer Shower.”’ 

For busy work they made rainbows of their pegs and one 
class arranged the worsteds on the play table in a similar 
way. One little fellow made a gorgeous rainbow with colored 
crayon on the board and added a realistic picture of men 
under it with open umbrellas. 

I gave my most advanced class a script reading lesson on 
the rainbow and finished my “ Color Symphony ” by a story 
of the seven little sisters who lived in a raindrop, each with 
a different colored dress on. 


Better to smell the violet cool than sip the glowing wine; 
Better to hark a hidden brook than watch a diamond. 
—Geo. MacDonald. 


Busy Work for Arbor Day. 


By Jessie L, Jackson, Cal. 


UPPOSE you were in a school where the “ committee”’ 
S would allow you only one“‘supply”’ outside the regula- 
tion slate and pencil and first reader? What would 
you ask for and why? ‘This question was put to a class of 
young teachers just graduated from the normal school. 

“Clay” answered one, “because with it we can 
form.” 

“Kindergarten beads,” said another, ‘because with 
them we can teach numbers.” 

‘‘ Pictures, ’’ answered a third, “because with them we can 
teach language.” 

“Tissue paper,’’ answered the last girl in the line, “and 
that, because in my own childhood no toy I ever had gave 
me so much pleasure as a nice sharp pencil and a sheet of 
tissue paper.” 

The state examiner rose with dignity. ‘A very original 
answer, Miss,” said he. But— we — would you state the 
pedagogical authority upon which—we—you base your 
conclusion ?”’ 

‘Certainly,’ 


teach 


’ 


answered this young graduate. “My 
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authority is Froebel, whose whole system urges that the child 
be led along the line of least resistance.” 

“And the application ?”’ 

“Simply that since it is as universal as marbles and jump 
ropes that a child delights “# srace pictures, 1 would make 
use of that liking in the teaching of every subject known to 
primary work. ” 

A year later. 
Look and listen. 


A visit to Miss-Last-in-the Line’s room. 
She has evidently remained true to her 
early conviction. “Certainly, come in, you are very wel- 
come. We are half playing now—we aretracing. A lesson 
on leaves today, yes. 





“O no, we do not try to learn the ames of these kinds ; but 
in tracing these different forms with their different edges 
and lobes and apexes, the children learn that there ave 
differences. Willie, here, is tracing a whorled leaf, and 
he has just told me that he /#énks the leaves on the honey- 
suckle vine in his yard are like this. 





“ And Alice is tracing a cherry blossom. She knows the 
parts of the flower—its petals, its stamens, its pistil. 

“ Do we always trace leaves? O no; we trace everything — 
figures, our writinglessons, pictures that illustrate our read- 
ing lessons. One exercise the children like best of all is to 
trace a picture and then write a story to it. Here is one 
that Bertie has just writen. 


i 
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The Mouse. 


‘There was a nice cheese there the mouse 
The mother mouse said “ better not go their little mouse. 
So the cat caught the little mouse and eat him up. 


A mouse stole into a pantry. 
wanted some. 
Iam not afraid. 


Bertie Lathrop. 


Where do I get my pictures? Where don’t I get them? 
If I could sketch as well as some teachers can it would all be 
so easy. But I can’t “draw a straight line” as we say. So 
I trace myself first from all sorts of sources. Children’s old 
magazines ; pattern books; drawing books, advertisement 
cards —anything, everything. If 1 want enough copies for 
the whole class, I hektograph them or put them into copy 
pads. Ofcourse it is work ; but when once done it is done ; 
and I am fast getting’a large collection of hektograph leaf 
and flower forms for spring use.” 
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Botany for the Babies. 


By MARA L. PRATT. 


girl-babies and little boy- 
babies are the only 
babies there are in this great 
wide beautiful world of ours.” 
That was the way the “ new 
teacher” began her botany 
lessons that beautiful sunny 
morning in early spring. 


“ Pi eibabi you think little 





ri “Unique,” exclaimed the 
} bx enthusiastic young superintendent. 
a “Very,” answered the fossilized “dustrict 


agent” in that tone that one has never 
the courage to define. But the “new 
teacher” didn’t hear it, and the children were too absorbed 
to have cared even if they had. 

‘“‘ Baby-cats are kittens !’’ cried Harry when he had begun 
to recover from his surprise and had spied the laugh behind 
the teacher’s eye. 

«“ And baby-dogs are puppies !and baby-hens are chickens ! 
And, why everything has its babies—the birds and the 
animals and the fishes and—”cried Athe and Lillie and 
Frankie surprised at their own discoveries. 

“Yes; but even with all that you havn’t guessed the baby 
I am thinking of.”’ 

The little foreheads knitted and the little brains thought 
hard. 

“ Let me tell you about it,” said the teacher “Hush! let 
keep very still. ‘This baby is here in the schoolroom now. 
He is in that little box on my desk. We must not wake 
him. 

“A real live baby?” 

“Yes, a real live baby.” 

“Honest?” 

“Yes, honest ;” and the teacher laughed. 
I will tell you about him while he is asleep. . 

“Last summer you used, I have no doubt, very often to 
see this little baby’s mother decked out in her gay colored 
dresses. I have no doubt you spoke to her many times, 
and I am sure if you did, she did not fail to nod back pleas- 
antly to you. She was avery social little lady. You very 
seldom saw her alone by herself. She had many neighbors 
with babies like her own and these happy mothers enjoyed 
nothing better than to get together and nod and talk to each 
other the whole day long. But did they neglect their babies 
all this time? Not at all. Their babies were always with 
them ; if we were too blind to see them, that was not the 
mother’s fault, of course. They were there, all snuggled 
down in their little cradles warm and close, and never for 
one second did their mothers neglect them. 

But this mother’s nodding and talking and laughing was 
always for her neighbors. A very great deal of it was for 
these little growing babies of her. She knew (for the Frost 
wind had told her) that before very long she would have to 
go away and leave her little ones to grow up alone. She 
knew that when the next summer came, she would be far 
away, and that these little babies, then grown up, would be 
nodding away in her place. All this she toki her babies. 
Then she told them what they were to do; how brave they 
were to be if the cold storm came and how sweet they 
were to be always. 

“ But first of all,” said she, “when I am gone, you are to 
cuddle down here in the soft warm earth and go to sleep. 
There is nothing will make little ones grow so fast as sleep. 
Very likely the snow will come and will cover you over with 
her soft white blanket. Do not be afraid of the snow. She 
is your friend ; and her soft blanket will keep out the cold 
breath of our enemy the Frost wind. Cuddle down beneath 
the soft blankets and go fast asleep. You will have a nice 
long nap. 

“ Bye and bye a beautiful fairy will come and call you. 
And such a beautiful fairy as she will be. Her robe will be 
of pale green ; and she will have flowers with her— flowers 


A plumule; B rddicle. 


Now listen and 
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of all kinds and colors. Such gentle manners as she will 
have ; and her voice will be full xf song. When she calls 
you, you will wake. Now donot be lazy babies; but 
answer her call at once ; put your little heads up through the 
earth and listen to what she has to say. She will know just 
what is best for you. ” 

By and by the Frost wind came. The mother went away, 
and the babies, remembering what she had told them, cud- 
dled down in the soft earth and went to sleep. The snow 
covered them over tenderly with -her soft blankets ; and these 
little babies knew nothing more till one day the little queen 
fairy came. ‘Come, come little babies,” said she “it is time 
to wake up.” 

The babies heard her and opened their sleepy little eyes 
just a very, very little. It isn’t easy to wake up all at once. 
By and by they slid down toward the end of their little 
cradle and peeped out. Then they put out a little foot 
(radicle) and stretched it down into the soft earth. ‘Then 
they stretched up one little hand (plumule). It was all 
very dark down there beneath the soil and they half won- 
dered why they stretched out at all; but the Spring knew 
and smiled down upon them to give them courage. Her 
smile was so warm and pleasant, that the babies opened 
their eyes and stretched their little arms up higher. Then 
the Spring fairy kneeled down above them, pushed away the 
earth and lifted the babies’ faces straight out into the full 
sunlight. 

“Now dear little seed-babies ;” said she, “you have 
nothing to do but to grow strong and tall and beautiful just 
as your mother was. Youremember her. ‘Try then to be 
just like her. Everybody loved your mother. Be fragrant 
and gentle and sweet-mannered as she was and everybody 
will love youas last summer they loved her.”’ 


—* Blue swept the light across, 
Violets were born.” 


Arbor Day Sewing Lesson. 
By CakOLINE F. CUTLER, Author “ Primary Manual Training.” 
‘: The green trees whispered low and mild: 
It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild!” 
— Longfellow. 

While our big brothers and sisters are getting ready to 
plant the new tree, let us try to make little pictures to hang 
in our schoolroom to remind us of this pleasant Arbor Day. 
But as we cannot draw very well yet, we will use these pretty 
pictures* which have been made by a teacher who loves 
little children. 

The pictures look like branches and buds, but the lines 
"y are so faintly drawn that I fear they cannot 
be seen across the room. Well, the pictures 
are not finished yet. They are to be 
sewed with pretty colored threads, and the 
little black dots scattered through the lines, 
| yy show you where to put the needle. A tiny 
Wu i Pa hole has been pricked through each dot, 

mt ¥* that the needle may be put through the card 
easily, but if you sew any other cards, you 
may make the holes yourself with a 
pricking needle, after the card has been laid 
: upon a piece of thick flannel or a pricking 
hy cushion. 

e* Which picture shall we make first? Oh 

yes! I can tell by the way you look at the - 

bunch of pussy willows Bennie brought us 

this morning, that you will choose our 
Ly little spring friends. 

We all remember the talk we had last week, about them, 
and that they are called pussy willows because the buds look 
like a pussy’s fur. 

Now look at “ pussy”’ carefully and tell me what kind of 
thread you must use to make his fur. 

Well, Mary ! 


* Published by Milton Bradley Co. 


, 
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“« The. pussies look almost white near the window, but the 
others look dark.” 

Very true, but come nearer and see how they change as 
I move them in the light. Now shall we sew them with 
white or black thread? 

“Oh, not black—for most of them look like that pretty 

a uae 
yi and you may use this silk, as it will look more like 
pussy’s fur than the thread does. 

Now thread your needles with 
this silvery gray silk and we will 
begin with the pussy on the top of 
the branch. Don’t touch his little 
brown jacket yet but find the 
lowest dot on the right side of 
pussy himself. Then pull the 
needle up through this dot leaving 
the knot on the under side of the 
card. Put the needle down through 
the next hole and keep on around 
the edge of the little pussy bud. 
Now sew around again, filling up the 
spaces between the stitches. At the 
last stitch carry the needle on the 
under side of the card to the 
next little pussy bud and sew around it in the same way. 
Finish all the buds with the gray silk and join off the thread 
by sewing through the stitches on the under side of the 
card. 

Harry, what else can you tell us about the pussy-willow ? 

“The stems and pussy’s coat are brown.” 

Then use brown silk for them, and fasten the ends firmly 
and neatly. 

When these cards are hung around 
the blackboard the branches of pus- 
sies can be seen from all parts of the 
room. They will keep when the stems ~ f 
and buds in the vase have become 
dry and withered, and when the little 
pus~‘es on the trees have grown into 
green leaves. But is the tree that we 
are to plant in our school yard a 
pussy-willow? No, Nellie is right! 
It is a maple. Why do we like the 
maple best? Yes, Fred, it will give 
a better shade for us to enjoy in the 
warm weather; and think, too, how 
beautiful the red and yellow leaves 
will look in the autumn ! 

Here are cards with patterns of 
little twigs of the maple tree. Mary and Harry, who told 
me so clearly about the pussy-willow, and have finished 
their work, may sew these cards. 
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Violets, violets, sweet March violets ! 
Sure as March comes, they’ll come too, 
First the white and then the blue — 
Pretty violets ! 
—D. M. Craik. 


The Vine and the Wall. 


“T am so weak,” said the little vine, 
“ Over the wall my tendrils twine, 
I quiver in every passing breeze, 
And bear no fruit like the orchard trees, 
No birds can build in my branches small, 
I wonder why I was planted at all.” 
The old wall heard her, and answered low, 
** You were planted over my stones to grow, 
You, with my strength, must your beauty blend, 
And each to the other some good may lend ; 
The world has need of us, each and all, 
The clinging vine, and the rough gray wall. 
And so, 
Although 
You may not know, 
Be content, little vine, just to grow.” — Selected. 
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Progressive American 


Gymnastics 
III. 


By Hope W. Narey, Director Durant Gymnasium, Boston. 


NE word to the teacher before the exercise regarding 

@ the giving of commands. Let the tone be firm, mili- 

tary, confidence inspiring. For illustration, “ Hands 

on hips, one.” Hands on hips is the preparatory part of the 

command. Let that be given full and round, not too fast, 

with a rising inflection followed with a short pause. Then 
One / sharp and quick with falling inflection. 





Fig. 20. 


In standing let the chest be well up, the abdomen well in, the weight 
on the balls of the feet, heads erect, hands on hips. Even the standing 
position alone is of great hygienic importance in that all internal viscera 
are thus lifted to their normal healthy position, and so all undue pressure 
one upon the other is relieved. It is claimed even by some that 
any unhealthy organ is found always to be below its normal level, obey- 
ing through its lax tissues and lax ligaments, the simple law of gravity. 
If this 7s so, then— similia similibus—an organ kept depressed 
through incorrect posture, will decome unhealthy. Besides the question 
of health, there is a moral and mental reflex from correct stand- 
ing that cannot be overlooked by a teacher who wishes her pupils to 
appear well, to be vigorous mentally, and to feel consciously frank, noble 
emotions. As Dr. Mara L. Pratt, who has been a public school teacher 
and therefore knows whereof she speaks, says in her Calisthenics for the 
School Room: : 





Fig. 30. 


“Then what should be the effect of elevating, intellectual, spiritual 
expressions and attitudes? Get your slouching John and your shuffling 
Peter into an erect, manly carriage, if you can, for three minutes, and 
see what the moral effect will be. Get that hang-necked boy to stand 
erect, throw up his head and say: 

“T am no lying knave; I am the king!” 

He will be the king while he says it, at least; and you — perhaps he 

— will have learned a lesson.”) 


A Third Day’s Order. 


(For directions for rising from seat, see January Primary EpucaTion.) 


1. Attention. Right face. 1. Turn head to R. 2. 


_ (Fig. 28.) Tofront. 3. Front face. 4. Left face. 5. 
Bend head to left. 6. (Fig. 29.) Head erect. 7. Front 
face. 8. 

Left face. 1. ‘Turn head to left. 2. Turn head to 
front. 3. Front face. 4. Right face. 5. Bend head 
to R. 6. Headerect. 7. Frontface. 8. 
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These facings should be executed accurately and uniformly. 
~ right face is 9° toward the right. A /e/t face, go° toward the left. 
To right face, raise slightly the ball of the righ/ foot, and the hee/ of the 
left foot. Give a slight push with the ball of the left foot, and turn go* 
to the right on the heel of the right foot; then instantly bring the left 
heel to the side of the right, with feet at an angle of 60° as before start- 
ing. The feet are raised a very /ittle in facing, so that the whole move- 
ment can be executed quickly and smoothly. 

In the 4th count, the command front face is equivalent to a /eff face 
— and that on the 8th count, to a right face —as the one is the reverse 
of the other. Directions for left face, are of course, the same as those of 
right face except in opposite direction. In giving all right and left 
directions it is less confusing to the pupils if the teacher will train herself, 
(as she stands facing her class) to make, always, /eff movements to 
accord with the pupils’ right movements, and righ¢ to accord with their 


left.) 





Fig. 32. 


Il. Lower chest. 


(Hands are yet on hips.) Raise chest. 1. Head back- 
ward bend. 2. (Fig. 5.) ‘Trunk backward bend. 3. 
(Fig. 30.) ‘Trunk erect (Begin with drawing in the chin.) 
4. Repeat 5 to 8. Then repeat entire 8 counts. 


(In this exercise watch that the breath is not held, nor the abdomen 
pushed out. Draw chin in close, and begin with very little backward 
movement, gradually increasing the arch as the pupils grow to it.) 

Follow this with a forward bending for two reasons: to rest the mus- 
cles just contracted and to give opportunity for egua/ development of the 
opponent muscles. Let us not forget that uniformity, not immensity, of 
muscular development is the bugle call of right physical training.) — 


Bend trunk forward. 1. (Fig. 6.) Thrust arms down- 


ward, backward. 2. (Fig. 31.) Hands on hips. 3. 





Fig. 34 Fig. 35. 


Thrust arms downward, backward. 4. Hands on hips. 
Thrust arms downward, backward. 6. Hands on hips. 
Trunk erect, arms at side. 8. 


~~ Ul 


(In the above, eyes directed towards the ceiling, chest leading. If 
any child complains that this “ hurts the back,” it is because he began to 
bend the back before he thrust forward the chest.) 


ITI, Upper Chest. 

Close feet (diag. B. in Second Day’s Order,) and bend 
arms upward. 1. (Fig. 7.) Stretch arms upward. 2. 
(Fig. 32.) Bend arms upward. 3. (Fig. 7.) Stretch 
arms upward. 4. Bend arms upward. 5. Stretch arms 
upward. 6. Bend arms upward. 7. Hands on Hips and 
open feet (to sixty degrees.) 8. 
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Close feet, and bend arms upward. 1. Rise on toes, 
and thrust arms at-sides-shoulder high, palms down. 2. 
Heels to floor, and arms upward bend. 3. Continue to 7. 
Feet open and hands on hips. 8. 

(Put energy but avoid jerkiness into the above thrusting exercise. 
Then return to the upward bend with easy and smooth movement. ) 

IV. Balance. 

Swing R. leg sidewise upward, straight. 1. (Fig. 34.) 
Swing R. leg to front :nd demd upward. 2. (Fig. 11.) 
Swing again to side, straight. 3. (Fig. 34.) Heels 
together. 4. Continue to 8. Repeat the eight counts 
with /¢/t leg. ° 

(In all balance movements the difficulty will be to keep the trunk 
firm, the head erect, and chest well up.) 


V. Shoulder-Blade. 


In this movement we introduce dumb-bells. If the 
teacher has no bells, the exercises may be done without. 
Have the bells in some place where they may be taken with- 
out loss of or break of time as the children pass in single 
file. With bells held firmly and horizontally let pupils march 
to their respective chairs. Bend arms forward in front of 
chest, elbows up, and palms toward the front, with bells ver- 
tical and parallel (Fig.:35.) Throw right elbow downward, 
backward. 1. Back to starting position. 2. Throw left 
elbow downward, backward. 3. Back to starting position. 
4. Throw both elbows downward, backward. 5. (Fig. 36) 
Back to starting position. 6. ‘Throw both elbows down- 
ward backward. 7. Both hands on hips. 8. Repeat 8 
counts. 

With bells still on hips, rise to toes. 1. (Fig. 4.) 





Spring upward, bending knees (see directions for light 
jumping in Second Day’s Order) coming down on feet 
spread apart. 2. (Fig. 37.) Feet together ®n toes. 3. 
Spring as before. 4. Feet together on toes. 5. Spring. 
6. Feet together, on toes. 7. eels to floor. 8. Repeat 
8 counts. 

From hands on hips, thrust bells down at sides. 1. Raise 
right bell straight to front, shoulder high. 2. (2nd position, 
Fig. 9.) Swing right bell to right side, shoulder high. 3. 
(Fig. 9.) ‘Turn bell upward, backward. 4. Press right 
arm far back. 5. (Fig. 38.) Arm back to position of 4th ~ 
count. 6. ‘Turn palm down and bring bells down at side. 
7. Bells on hips. 8. Repeat with left bell, to 8. Same 
with both bells, to 8. (Fig. 38.) 

(If in these exercises dumb-bells are not to be used, hold instead the 
hands tightly clinched while taking the exercise. Care should be taken 
also to guard against the head coming forward 1m all bell exercises. 
Again care must be taken that the pupil, as he pushes the bell back, as 
in Fig. 38, does not unconsciously sway the body trunk. Also in Fig. 38, 
care must be taken lest the arms sink below the shoulder level.) 

Bells on Floor. 

3y two signals, the bells may now be put on the floor, 
under the chair in front. /irs/ signa/ — Bend forward (Fig. 
39.) and place the bells on the floor, the right bell, to pre- 
vent rolling, uppermost and crossed over the left bell. 27. 
signal, — Take hands off bells and recover position, standing 
in the aisle. 

VI. Waist Muscle Exercise. 

Place right hand at back of neck, left hand on hip, closed 
feet. 1. (Fig. 15.) Turn trunk to the left. 2. (Trunk 
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as in Fig..25.) ‘Turn trunk to front. 3. Bend trunk to 
left. 4. (Trunk as in Fig. 24.) ‘Trunk erect. 5. Con- 
tinue, to 8. Same, opposite side, position of hands reversed. 


(In this movement, do not hold the head stiffly, but let it follow and 
make part of the curve with the trunk.) 





Fig. 39. 


VI. Slow Leg Movement. 


With hands on hips charge straight forward with the right 
foot in the direction of the toe, twice the length of the foot, 
bending the forward knee, and straightening the left leg. 
1. (Fig. 40.) Sway back on the left leg, bending it, and 
straightening the right leg. 2. (Fig. 41.) Sway forward 
on right leg. 3. Sway back on left leg. 4. Continue six- 
teen counts, bringing heels together on the 16th count. 
Same with left foot advanced twice its length in its own 
direction, sixteen counts. 


(Let this movement be slow and rhythmic, no quick springing from 
one to the other.) 


VIII. Jumping. 


(Arms at side,) on toes. 1. Bend knees. 2. Upward 
jump and turn 90° to the right. 3. Straighten knees. 4. 
Heels to the floor. 5. Repeat facing to the &/*g0°. ‘The 
facing to right or left takes place while in the air — not after 
landing. 





Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 


IX. Respiratory. A swimming motion, 


Position for swimming. 1. (Fig. 42.) ‘Turn palms 
forward and toward each other, extending arms straight 
forward. 2. (Fig. 43.) Spread arms to sides shoulder 
high, to position of arms in (Fig. 33.) at same time inhale. 
3. Return to first position (Fig. 42.) at same time exhale. 
4. Continue to 8. Repeat eight counts. 

‘ 

(In figure 42, the palms are Yoward the floor; and in moving to 
second position they are turned front and outwards, as if pushing away 
imaginary water. The palms in the return are turned toward the body, 
and carried forward, as if to offer the least resistance to the imaginary 
water, 

‘The chest must be high to increase the swimmer’s endurance, and to 
keep his head out of the water. Make this as realistic as possible, that 
the pupil may gain full benefit from the exercise as a respiratory move- 
ment and also that he may find it of help in real swimming exercise.) 
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(The selection for reading is ata from ‘‘ A Story of the Forest,”"’ Zhe Story 
Hour, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. *) 


“ Far away in the depths of a great green rustling wood there lived a 
Fir tree. She was tall, dark and fragrant; so tall that her topmost 
plumes seemed waving about. in the clouds, and her branches were so 
thick and strong and close-set that down below them on the giound it 
was almost as dark as night. All around the great Fir tree where her 
cones had dropped a family of young firs was growing up, very tiny yet, 
so tiny that you might have crushed them as you walked and not felt 
them under your foot. The Fir tree spread her thick branches over 
them, and kept off the fierce wind and bitter cold, and under her shelter 
they were growing strong. They were all fine little trees, but one of them 
that stood quite apart from the rest, was the finest of all, very straight 
and well shaped and handsome. Every day he looked up at the mother- 
tree and saw how straight and strong she grew, how the wind bent and 
waved her branches, but did not stir her great trunk; and as he looked, 
he sent his own rootlets farther down into the dark earth and held his 
tiny head up more proudly. When a long time had gone by his head 
was on a level with his mother’s lowest branches and he could listen and 
hear all the whispering and talking that went on among the great trees. 
It was about this time that the young Fir tree made himself some music 
that he used to whisper when the winds blew and rocked his branches.” 


The Fir Tree. 

(All in my class are not familiar with the fir tree, so I bring 
to the lesson a branch of fir and some fir cones. | have also 
sketched on the blackboard a large fir, quite by itself, and a 
forest scene. Covered with a curtain are some sentences, 
which read in connection with the questions | ask prepare 
the class to read the selection intelligently. ‘The sentences 
embrace thoughts that the class would have difficulty in get- 
ting from the selection, either because of the involved nature 
of the statement or because the words used are unfamiliar.) 

This is Arbor Day. Do you remember that we planted a 
tree a year ago, and that you sang and recited out of doors ? 
‘That was a little maple tree and you have watched it growing 
all the year. Our reading to-day is about a tree, but not a 
maple. I show youa branch of it. Who knows the tree? 
“It is a Christmas tree.” “It is an evergreen tree. ”’ 

This evergreen tree is a fir. Notice its dark green leaves 
Smell of it and tell me whether you like the odor of the fir. 
If the odor is sweet we say itis fragrant. I will write the word. 

‘The sketch on the board shows you how a large fir looks 
when it lives in the forest. Look at its topmost branches 
What shape are they? “They are round at the top.” As 
they wave in the wind far up in the air they look like some- 
thing I have seen in soldiers great black fur caps. ‘“ ‘They 
look like plumes.’”’ “They look like tassels.’’ 

Think of the tallest tree yon have ever seen and tell how 
far up its topmost branches seemed to reach. “ Higher than 
this building.” “Twenty or thirty feet, I think.”” “ Almost 
to the clouds.”’ ‘Up to the sky.” Our fir tree was very 
tall. 

Read from the board. 7Zhe fir tree was so tall that her 
topmast plumes seemed waving about among the clouds. 

Study this grand fir tree and tell me about its branches. 
“Tt has hundreds of branches.” ‘They are very thick.” 
“They look strong.’’ How shady would it be under these 
trees? “Very shady.” “Almost dark if there were other 
trees.”’ Right. 

Read again from the board. /¢ branches were thick and 
strong and close set. It was almost as dark as night on the 
ground below the tree. 

[ have a fir cone to show you. Where would you find it 
growing? Would it stay always on the tree? “It would 
drop offon the ground.’ ‘TI have found cones under the 
trees.” 

What grow in under the scales of the cone? “I know 
because we learned about it once.” “We find seeds.” 
“They drop out sometimes.” “ Little fir trees will come up 
if you plant the seeds.”” ‘That is what happened with our 
fir tree. (I sketch in the young firs under the large 
one.) 


* Permission Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Read. AM around the great fir tree were cones which had 
dropped from the mother tree. A family of young firs was 
growing from the seeds, 

You told me that the branches of the fir tree were very 
thick. If a rain storm came up when you were in the forest, 
would you take shelter under this tree? “ The tree would 
keep the rain off.” Why? “Because the branches are so 
thick they spread out too.’’ And in the winter time when 
the wind blew hard and it was bitter cold would the tree 
shelter you at all? “It wouldn’t beso cold under it as out 
of the woods. ” 

What could the grest fir tree do to protect the young firs ? 
“Its branches could keep off the snow in winter.’’ “They 
could keep off the rea! hard winds.” The fierce winds. 
“They could shelter the little trees from the cold.” The fir 
tree tried to do this. 

Read. Zhe thick branches of the fir tree shelters them from 
the fierce winds and bitter cold. 

Notice this tiny fir Where is it, thinking of the rest? 
“It is off a little way from the rest. “It stands by itself.” 
“It islarger than the others.” “Some of the others lean 
over but it stands straight.” I call it a handsome and well 
shaped tree. 

Read. 
straight and well shaped and handsome. 

As time went by this little tree grew so that his head was 
on a level with his mother’s lowest branches. Show in the 
sketch how tall he must have been then. And I have heard 
it said, children, that the trees whisper and talk among 
themselves. Listen when you go in the forest again and tell 
me if it is true. 

The little tree must have heard the whispering and talking 
that went on among the trees for about this time he made 
himself some music that he used to whisper when the winds 
blew and rocked his branches. ‘This is the little song. 

I will tell it to you. 


“* Roots, grow thou longer, 
Heart, grow thou stronger, 
Let the sun bless me, 
Softly caress me, 
Let raindrops patter 
Winds, my ieaves scatter, 
My roots must grow longer, 
My heart must grow stronger.” 


(The children now take their books and read as much of 
the selection silently as I indicate. ‘They then tell me what 
they have read, or answer some pointed questions that I put 
which show me whether the thought is comprehended. 
Each portion of the lesson is treatedin the same way. ‘To 
morrow or next week I have an oral exercise from the same 
selection, the aim then being to read easily from the book, 

‘with force, and with pleasant tones and good pronuncia- 
tion. ) 


A Number Vine. 


By HELEN C. Bacon. 


A child need not be long in school to discover for him- 
self the delights and advantages of reading, language, or 
geography, but alas for poor number work! Unless he be so 
fortunate as to have a special gift for the study he will very 
soon detect the flavor of distasteful work, be it ever so 
deeply disguised in “ number stories” and the like. Then 
must the teacher rack her brain to conjure new ideas. A 
simple and effective device is to draw upon the black-board 
a pretty flower pot. In this is planted the seed of thought, 
each day it shall be watered and nourished by care and 
painstaking and so may the tiny plant be made to grow. 
Every perfect paper will add one leaf to the vine, a certain 
number of correct papers will add a blossom. Not a few 
lasting lessons may be imprinted on the little minds, in con- 
nection with this pretty conceit of making the number-vine 
grow. 


One tiny fir tree was the finest of all; he was so: 
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Jack-Knife Carving. 
By CAROLINE E. KiLBon, Springfield, Mass. 
Third Grade. 
Rite presen the lesson described in the last article, and 


gI 


the present one, the children drew and carved a Greek 
fret as follows. Place points on the edges } in. from 
the ends and on the ends } in. from the edges. On the 
space between these points place points at every $ in. (Fig. 
1) join opposite points (Fig. 2) with very light lines and 
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Give the instructions in detail 
Lay the rule along the upper or farther edge. 


trace the design in Fig 3. 
as follows. 


Place a point } in. from the left end, and then at every } in. 
How much remains on the right Harry? Yes,} in. The 


other edge and both ends are done in a similar manner, only 
the first measurement on the end is } in. and } in. will 
remain. 





Fig. 3. 

Give instruction in tracing thus. 
farther line. Begin at the left and trace across on space 
Fig 4. Lay the rule on the vertical line nearest the left 
end and downward trace four squares counting from this 


Fig. 4. 
Lay the rule along the 





6 , 6. 

heavy line you just made Fig. 5. From where the last line 
stops, trace along 4 squares to the right Fig. 6. From the 
end of this line trace three 
squares upward (Fig. 7.) 
Continue in this manner until 
the whole design in Fig. 3 is 
traced, indicating on the board 

; each step, as in above figures 
giving directions slowly. Carve the heavily traced lines. 

; LESSON IV. 

The design we are to carve this morning, though harder 
than any you have yet had, is so pretty that I am sure you 
will like to doit. . 

Place your boards with an edge horizontal. Lay the rule 
along the upper or father edge and place points at every 
inch. Place points ,4; in. from each end, place points 
in. at the left of the inch points, place points ;}4 in. at the 
right of each inch point. (Give the same directions in 
detail for the other side and both ends. Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 8 ~ 

Now we are ready for the lines. What kind do we want, 
Wilbur? Yes, how light James, that is good, as light as we 
can make and see them. Lay the rule diagonally across the 
upper right hand corner and join the point ), in. at the right 
of the inch point on the edge, with the point on the farther 
side of the inch point on the end, Fig. 10, join points that 
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Fig. 10 Fig. 11 
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are ;', in. the other side the inch points Fig. 11. (Give the 
other lines Fig. 12 with the same minuteness, letting the 
design on the board be large enough to be seen readily by 
the class.) Lay the rule diagonally across the upper /¢ 
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Fig. 13. 

hand corner and join the point on the edge that is ,'; in. at 
the left of the first inch point with the point on the end, 
that is ;4, in. on the farther side the first inch point Fig. 13. 
Join the next +, in. points Fig. 14. (Give remaining lines, 
Fig. 15, in the same way. 
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Fig. 14. Fig. 16. 
Lighter lines, Carl; well done, Bertha. Now we are ready 
to trace. Let your ears and eyes be faithful servants that 
you may hear and see all. 
Be sure the board lies horizontal. Then lay the rule along 
the first line you made across the upper right hand corner, 
and trace the whole line Fig. 16. Lay the rule along the 
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Fig. 17. 

second line. Leave the first space, trace across three and 

stop, Fig. 17. Lay the rule along the third line. Begin at 

the left, cross three spaces and stop, Fig18. (Give the trac- 








Fig. 16.. 
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Fig. 18. 








Fig. 19 


ing of the remaining lines, Fig. 19 in the same way.) Now 
we will go to the upper 4/¢ hand corner and lay the rule 
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along the first line you made across that corner. Begin at 
the left, trace across one space, leave the next space and 
trace tothe end Fig. 20. Lay the rule along the second 
line. Begin at the left end, trace across two spaces, leave 
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Fig. 20. 
one space and trace to the end, Fig. 21. Lay the rule along 
the third line. ‘Trace across one space, leave a space, trace 
across three spaces, leave a space and trace to the end, Fig 
22. (Give remaining lines Fig. 23, with the same detail.) 











Fig. 21. 


























Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 
If you have made the first lines light and the traced ones 
heavy you will see how the lines weave in and out like strips 


. of paper. 


Now we are ready for the knives. Carve only the traced 
or heavy lines. Begin with the first line across the upper 
right hand corner. When you carve the second line, you 
see it begins at one line and endsonanother. If the wood 
at the ends does not fall out when you carve do not pick it 
out with the knife. 

a 





But when you carve the lines 
which were drawn upward 
toward the right (a. 4. Fig. 24) 
the wood will fall out easily. 
(This point will need to be 
impressed upon the children 
by frequent repetition. They are so eager they cannot wait 
but insist on picking out the wood at once with the knife 
point). Holdtheknifestraighter, Bertha. It is not welltocut 
too deep, Carl ; it tires the hand and leaves a cut at the bot- 
tom of the carved line. 

So far I have given you designs. But next week I should 
like to have each of you bring me one. How many will? 
Thank you. Yes, Carl, you may make it as difficult as you 
wish, but it must be all straight lines, no curves. 

When you have finished carving, rub out all the pencil 
lines that remain on the board, and write your name on the 
back of the board. 





SPECIMENS OF JACK-KNIFE CARVING PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE CHILDREN’S ORIGINAL WORK, 





(1) Anna West. 


(2) Herbert Camp, 


(3) Cyrie Carpenter (Original design.) 


(4) John W. Burley (Original design.) 


Ages of children 9 - rz, 
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Primary Writing.” 
III. 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


many in teaching young children to write. 

A copy written on the board by the teacher is not always 
the best thing for the children. In the first place it js not 
easy for them all to see the board. In the second place the 
teacher may not be a good writer herself, and may write 
copies on the board that are far from perfect. In this way 
the children copy the mistakes of the teacher, and learn to 
form letters incorrectly in all their written work, long before 
they use copy-books or have perfect models to work from. 

This is a great mistake, for they acquire so many incor- 
rect forms that it is almost impossible to correct them after- 
wards. 

Let me say here, If there is one grade more than 
another where the teachers ought to write well on paper, 
and on the board, it is the first and second years in school. 

You cannot teach a primary school without having more 
or less of your writing before the children a greater part of 
the time, and it is of the greatest importance that the copies 
they have to follow, should, as nearly as poosible, correspond 
with the copies they will have for models when they take up 
the work in the copy-books. 

I have always believed and do still that children should 
be taught from the first to write from perfect models and 
not be allowed to acquire a handwriting the first year in 
school that must be unlearned the second or third year and 
this has to be done always where single letters are taught 
and where the children are allowed to hold their pens or 

“% pencils as they choose and copy poor writing. Sometimes 
it takes the remaining six years of school to overcome the 
bad habits formed in the first year and in some cases they 
never can be entirely overcome. 

Whatever writing has to be done by the child his first 
year in school, that should constitute a large part of his 
writing lesson, that together with movement exercises, for 
instance, if he writes sentences from his reading lesson then 
his writing lesson should be given on similar work. You 
will say I am sure, “It is too difficult for the children to 
write sentences in the writing lesson.” ‘“ How can they 
write words and sentences without knowing how to form the 
letters ?”’ 

Are they not trying to do this whenever they copy a reac! 
ing lesson? Is it any more difficult to do the same thing in 
the writing lesson where the whole attention of the teacher 
and pupil can be given to the writing ? 

“ How can this be accomplished?” By “facing. It is 
the easiest, quickest, and most satisfactory way of teaching 
children to write. The child learns movement from the 
count, gets an idea of the shape of a letter, the slant, the 
height, and by tracing exactly over the letters and words gets 
a better idea of the way in which they ought to be made, 
than he possibly could in any other way. 

You will very naturally ask, “When do the children learn 
the names of the letters?’”’ ‘They learn them incidentally, 
In writing the word ca¢ you might wish to speak to them 
about the way in which they had crossed the t. Point to 
the letter and call it by its name. You will have occasion 
to speak of all the letters in this way, many times, the point- 
ing of m’s at the top, the little shoulder of the r, the dot 
above the i—they soon become familiar with the names of 
the letters in this way. 

If you can find a tracing book published that contains 
easy sentences similar to those they are copying from their 
readers, use it by all means. 

“Tracing Leaves,” which have forty-eight easy sentences 
for tracing may be easily obtained ; many teachers prefer 
these to books as they are more easily handled on smal! 
desks. If it were possible it would be an excellent plan to 
have everything they have to write, first traced, and then 
written on spaced paper. 

A hektograph or rapid duplicator can be used to good 


T: great advantages of tracing are often lost sight of by 
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advantage in preparing work for tracing—if one is not fur- 
nished you can make one,—then you can prepare the work 
yourself. Of course an engraved copy is far better and 
always preferable to a home-made one. I only mention this 
because you could prepare so much work that you could not 
buy. This tracing can be done by the children for “ busy 
work,” but in the regular writing lesson the children should 
not be left to write by themselves. This work should be 
prepared like Exs. 1 and 2. 

in learning to trace, the children can first be given a les- 
son on the blackboard. The teacher goes to the board and 
writes a word, perhaps man, for beginners ; any word having 
short letters will do. Let them count by saying up, down, 
up, down, when they say up, the arms should swing up, and 
when they say down the arms should swing down, tracing 
the lines. You may have to give several lessons in this and 
then not get yery satisfactory results, but don’t get dis- 
couraged, they will get it after a while. 

It isa good plan then to write some easy sentence on the 
board as,—I seea man. (Ex. 1.) —I see a cat (Ex. 2.) 
I see a mat (Ex. 3.) ‘These simple sentences are given 
because they 


are easy from the penmanship _ stand- 
point. 
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Ex. 3 


In the first sentence only short letters are used with the 
capital I. In the second only one letter is changed and in 
the third only one other letter is introduced. 

When preparing work keep this in mind, it is better to use 
words which contain short letters first, then words having t’s d’s 
p’s and q’s, then I’s, b’s, h’s, k’s, f’s, g’s, j’s, y’s, z’s ; you may 
have to use gand y before k, that would make no difference. 
In preparing work for the writing lesson take them in this 
order, but for other work, for number work, or for writing a 
reading lesson you would be oblige to arrange them as they 
occur. 

Make groups of six sentences as in 
trace all but the first line 


EAR. 8, 2, 
; leave that copy for the children to 
look at when they write spaced paper after having traced 
the five lines. ‘Trace in columns. First /, then the word 
see; after having traced these have the children write on 
spaced paper. 


A fine picture of an entire primary class, under Miss Hill's supervision, engaged 
in writing, will be given next month to accompany the next article. — Ep 


Be like the bird who pausing in her flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 

Feels them give way beneath her and yet sings — 
Knowing that she hath wings.— //ugo. 








What a Tree Did. 


By ANNIE CHASE, 
“7 wish I could do something 
| in the world,” said a small 
youngelm. “Mr. Crow has 
told me of dusty waysides 
and sunny pastures 

, where such a shade as 
. } mine would be most wel- 
‘J come.” Here by this 
pleasant woodpath, with 
these friends the birches, 
,,| pines, maples and hem- 
locks all about me, I 
=_ am simply growing and 
Za enjoying myself. ”’ 

“Be content, be con- 
tent, and your opportu- 
nity will come ;” said a 
slender white birch whose 
ivory stems gleamed hard 
by in the sunlight. “Yes, be content” sighed all the 
pines.” So the little elm thrust her toes deeper into the 
soil and worked away with all her might. 

Patter ! ‘patter { patter ! 

“Oh !” said the elm, “I am so glad you have come, you 
raindrops, you do so help my leaves to burst out of their 
horny sheaths.” But take care or you will knock off 
neighbor mushroom’s big hat! How you do drum and 
clatter on last year’s dead leaves! Ha! ha! now I know 
the wind has whispered something to you, for you fall so 
doubtfully and slowly. -Does she ask you to visit some 
other spot? 

But the shower answered nothing and scurried away in his 
cloud as fast as he could; but not before he had spread a 
pool mirror at the foot of our elm that she might see how 
tall she was growing. 

“Pitty kitty ! pitty kitty !” 

“Why here is Baby Beth! and alone ;” said the elm. 

Sure enough it was Baby Beth toddling through the wet 
moss after a spry squirrel. Whisk went Frisky up a tall 
pine, and splash! came Beth through the little pool and 
into the branches of the elm, heeding nothing so long as 
she could keep in sight the “kitty wiv the bushy tale.” 
But frisky soon bounded out of sight along the tops of the 
trees and Berth, getting a glimpse of the rainbow, which was 
really what she had run away to catch scrambled out of the 
branches and hurried away down the path; while the little 
elm, which had tried in vain to hold her, could only snatch the 
pink ribbon from her hair and hold it fast, a bright danger 
signal in the green wood. And there half an hour later, 
sister May and brother ‘Tom, dashing into the wood with 
white frightened faces, found it fluttering, and pounced upon 
it with a cry: ‘She has been here! she is here some- 
where !” cried May “ but O ‘Tom, the lake !” 

For a second the two looked at each other, then they 
dashed off down the path their hearts almost standing still 
with fear. 

Away they fly,dashing the drops from the leaves and astart- 
ling the birds with their speed and cries of “Beth! Beth!” 
‘Through the bars where the pine needles make such a soft 
carpet and the ferns love to lean in the summer, through the 
blueberry patch and the upland, on into the dark wood 
where the blue lake beyond gleams between the branches. 
“Beth !—Beth !—O Beth!” There, at the farther end of a 
rotten old pier, thrown out for the fishers well into the lake, 
stands Baby Beth, on tiptoe, reaching with one chubby 
arm for the rain bow. 

In a second Tom had torn off his jacket and plunged into 
the water and May was clambering as fast as she could over 
the crazy planks. 

“QO Baby, standstill; sister is coming.’’ But Beth be- 
wildered, frightened and dizzy, now that she had once 
looked into the deep water, tottered and began to cry. 

“Sit down Baby, sit down ; brother is coming ;”’ screamed 
‘Tom from the water. A moment moreand Mayhad herin her 







Elm tree and pool, 
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arms and was laughing, crying and scolding all in a breath. 
“IT wanted the pitty wibbon up there” said Beth between her 
sobs and the children’s kisses, “and it woned away as fast 
as it could.” 

You can imagine the rest ; how they carried the tired baby 
home through the woods in the gathering dusk ; how mamma 
cried over her and papa snatched her in his strong arms and 
hugged her as though he would never let her go from his arms 
again. “And only think,” said May “we might not have found 
her in time if it hadn’t been for that bit of ribbon on the 
little tree.” 

The next day came smiling into the wood with all her 
brightest April sunbeams, and with it came Tom, May and 
big brother Oliver carrying a spade. 

“Yes; this is the very tree !’’ cried May, darting ahead, 
“1 know it by the little pool here.” ‘Then what do you think 
happened? Brother Oliver spaded carefully around our 
friend, the elm, pried her roots gently from the soft mould, 
and lifted her, with roots and branches unharmed upon his 
shoulder and bore her home, the children shouting, 
‘‘Hurrah ! hurrah ! we have the dearest tree in all the world 
to plant on Arbor day.” All the birches and maples and 
aspens waved their adieux and the pine trees sighed “good- 
bye, dear friend, good bye.” 

In the afternoon the little tree was set out, with all due 
ceremony, close by the garden gate, and loving hands pat- 
ted soft, rich soil and turned fresh water about her roots. 
“Ah! now I am happy ;” sighed the tree softly. “I shall 
soon be able to shelter the children at their play, and throw 
a cool shadow across the dusty street ; ’’ and she fell to work 
harder than ever. 

Papa in his study often glances out at her swaying 
branches, and brother Paul, away across the water working 
away at his books, glances often at the twig of elm tied with 
pink ribbon which occupies a place of honor in his cabinet 
of precious things. 





Twig of elm in the cabinet. 


Winter is past, the heart of Nature warms 
Beneath the wrecks of unresisted storms ; 
Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen 
The southern slopes are fringed with tender green. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


“The sentiment of the American public seems to have been 
excited in favor of trees individually considered, rather than 
forests. People look upon trees as their friends ; and more 
indignation is generally caused by the felling of a single 
large tree standing in an open field or by the roadside, than 
by the destruction of whole acres of woods. Our love of 
trees is a sort of passion; but we need yet to learn that a 
wood on a steep hillside is of more importance than as many 
standards as there are trees in the same wood, scattered 
upon a plain. This esthetic sentiment seems to be the 
only conservative principle that has yet produced any con- 
siderable effect in preserving trees and groves.”’ 


One spring wind unbinds the mountain snow and com- 
forts violets in their hermitage. 
— Browning. 
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Cultivating the Imagination. 


Professor B. Frog will open his singing school on Saturday, 
March twenty-fifth, at his former place of business No, 2 Bog 
Street, Mcadow-land. 





First Singing Lesson of the Season. 


This was the notice given at the March meeting, and you 
may be sure all the little frogs were present on the first 
evening of school. 

There was Timothy Frog, whose mamma had great hopes 
of his becoming famous, already “in position’? on a rock, 
although it wanted by the moon, five minutes of school 
time ; there was Robert Frog, who always would sing so loud 
and so far off the pitch as to put everybody else “ out;” 
there was Eddie Frog,—the rascal ! —with a bag of goodies 
to munch in school time; his sister Nettie, so afraid of his 
being found out and punished, and dozens of other frogs. 

But when the professor, with his green goggles and music 
book, had set up his blackboard, many of his pupils darted 
under water for sheer bashfulness. “ 4/7—so//” sang the 
professor, in his big voice. 

“ Mi,” squeaked half a dozen little frogs and 
stopped, all except Timothy who went bravely on to sod. 

“Bravo! Master Timothy ;” cried the professor; “* Now 
all try. — One, two—!” ' 

Hark ! what was that? 

Away went the professor, blackboard pointer, goggles and 
all, and slop! went his pupils after him and so quickly did 
they hide themselves that by the time Tom, the farm boy, 
could manage to peep through the bushes, to find out what 
they were singing about, he saw nothing but a quiet pool 
with the moon shining upon ‘it. 


then 


A. C. 


* Soon as the earliest robin 
Of spring your eyes shall view, 
Wish !—and before the year is out 
The wish is granted you.” 


Ar 4a tdsfut gach FLUC. 


Physical Exercise. 


I took pleasure in reading in your opening number Miss 
Wheelock’s protest against gymnastics of the set, mechani- 
cal sort, and would like to add my own humble opinion to 
hers. 

Learning a series of arm and leg movements is as truly 
task-work for a child as a reading or number lesson is, and 
the performance of them restrains rather than relaxes his 
muscles. 

When a high school pupil, and in rather poor health, I 
dreaded the daily dumb-bell exercise as a meaningless, unre- 
freshing thing, and a tax to the memory. 

Remembering my own experience, | have introduced no 
routine gymnastics into my school room, allowing the child- 
ren, instead, to march about to music, or to stand by their 
seats and toss the arms, or sway from side to side, or take 
breathing exercises, etc. 

That children themselves prefer exercise of a compata- 
tively unrestrained sort to the wooden, starched-stiff variety, 
is evident from the contrast between the bright looks which 
accompany the former and the solemn air with which the 
latter are executed. E. M. 
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Problems for Arbor Day. 


Second Grade. 


There are twenty-five maples in our school yard and on Arbor 
Day we shall plant one-fifth as many more. 
plant? 


How wany will we 


Thirty boys from one school went to the woods to get trees 
for Arbor Day. Thirteen of the boys rode in a farmer’s wagon, 


and the others walked all the way. How many walked? 


There are forty-eight trees in a school yard; five-sixths are 
maples and the rest are elms. 
elms? 


How many more maples than 


In a park there are fifty trees standing in rows, ten trees in 


each row. How many rows are there? 


In a school of twenty-five girls four-tifths of them sang on 


Arbor Day and the rest spoke pieces. How many spoke pieces? 


How many rosebuds at five cents apiece can be bought for 
seventy-five cents? 


George had fifty cents. He spent two-fifths of his money for 
flowers to take to a sick classmate; and the rest for a bouquet 


for the school room. Cost of the bouquet? 


Jennie counted thirty-five buds on a horse-chestnut bough, and 
that was five-sevenths as many as Anna counted on the same 
bough. How many buds did Anna count? 


If a cabbage rose has one hundred petals and a jacqueminot 
rose has one-fifth as many, how many more petals has the cab- 
bage rose than the other? 


There are thirty trees in a school yard; two-sixths are maples; 


two-fifths are elms and the remai ler are oaks. How wany oak 


trees are there? 
If Harry spent twenty minutes in the hammock every day, 
how many minutes did he spend in the hammock in one week? 
Harry could climb a tree in five minutes, and Ned could climb 
the same tree in three-fifths of the time, 
Harry climbing the tree than Ned? 


How much longer was 


There were in a green house sixty pink roses in bloom, four- 
fifths as many white ones, and two-thirds as many crimson ones. 
How many roses were in bloom? 

Fred cut twelve whips from a willow tree; he gave one-twelfth 
of them to his mother, and one-third of them to George. 
many willow whips had each of them? 


How 


John and Charley brought their teacher forty-six. flowers for 


Arbor Day. John brought eighteen; how many did Charley 


bring? 

There were one hundred and fifty trees in a park and one fif- 
tieth of them were blown down by a cyclone. 
left standing? 


How many were 


Clara picked thirty apple-blossoms on Monday, two-thirds as 
many on Tuesday, and two-fifths as many on Wednesday. How 


many apple-blossoms did she pick in the three days? 


Carl left eighteen nuts on the porch and a squirrel carried five- 
sixths of them to his nest in a hickory tree. How many nuts 


were left? 


Kate carried a sick boy four roses, Henry carried him three 
times as many pinks and Bobby carried him as many flowers as 


Kate and Henry together. How many flowers had the sick boy? 


There are five robins’ nests in the trees in a school yard and 
four eggs in each nest: if all the eggs hatch how many young 


robins will there be? 


A teacher allowed her pupils to study under the trees in the 
yard two hours every day for six school weeks. There are six 
hours in a school day, and five days in a school week. How 


inany school days were spent under the trees? 


A truant boy who climbed into a cherry tree to get a robin’s 


nest fell from the tree and broke his leg and laid in bed all 
through the month of June which was ten times as many days 
as there were eggs in the nest. How many eggs were in the 


nest? 
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Getting 


Ready for Geography. 


(A few sketchy suggestions for observations of nature accompanied with blackboard 
illustrations. ) 


By W. Bertua HintTz, New York Normal Art School, N. Y. City. 


precede the most elementary study of geography. 

A lesson on the observation of the country around us 
might include the following points: The hills, their strength 
and beauty with clouds hovering about them; the fields 
spreading far out even to the foot of the hills; the stream 
winding in and out, or meandering through the fields; the 
trees on the bank of the stream; the flocks in the pasture 
near by ; the birds in the tree-tops ; the shepherd dog; the 
farmer and his work, (the sowing of the seeds) the good 
soil, the sunshine and rain; the church bells from the dis- 
tant village ; night coming for rest from the day’s toil; the 
sun, moon and stars. 

The accompanying sketch of hills may be made by 
teacher and children, simply in outline. 
ren are allowed to tell, that the fields stretching far out at 
the foot of the hills are low and level, and well covered with 
grass, that sheep are feeding in the meadows. ‘The little 
stream in the meadow is running on and on, and is lost in 
the large lake, into which it flows. The teacher sketches 
this upon the board. 


Ah! But those trees. “No one can think of them too 
highly,” the little stream murmurs, perhaps because it is so 
very low and humble itself, just willing to give all its treas- 
ure of sparkling water to help the large sea beyond. “Those 
trees,” it now repeats more proudly, “ look down into my 
deep, still water, and I show them how beautiful they are. 
That tall silver-leaved poplar, (Ill. 3). standing high on my 
right bank, looks best at night with the moon, or a bright 
star near it, and it seems to me to be a very proud and 
stately tree, always’ pointing upward, and reaching out to the 
stars. 

“ Farther down the stream in that hollow you will see a 
group of willows (Ill. 4.) They are good compan- 
ions. In the very early spring time, the buds burst, one 


To study and description of the earth about us should 


The child- 








after another all along their graceful slim branches into 
beautiful catkins, and these are so soft and furry, of such 
silvery gray tones and have such rounded backs, that their 
pet name is “ pussies.” ‘The children always carry a few of 
these to their teacher and she helps them to observe their 
beauty. 


“ After I turn and flow by the road, I am very much hid- 
den by the hawthorn whitening in the spring and by all the 
other shrubs, that are unfolding their buds into a whole 
leafy forest. I can see very well however the graceful elms 
by the roadside. (Ill. 2.) The teacher with her class some- 
times comes up this very road enjoying the cool shade that 
the trees make. She points out to the children the Gothic 
arches that the branches of the long double row of elms 
make as they shoot across each other, reaching higher and 
higher and intermingling with their tender leaves. They 
call them ‘temples not built by hands.’” 


These are the simplest beginnings of the studies of nature 
that should be followed up at every opportunity. The out- 
door study should always be supplemented by reviews or 
conversations from memory of the scenes. ‘The pictures 
may be made on the blackboard by the teacher. There are 
few teachers at the present time who with a little attention 
and time devoted to the subject of blackboard drawing 
could not produce wonderful results. 


There are few features of our earth’s surface that cannot 
be seen in miniature about us, on every hand, and it is one 
of the teacher’s first duties to help the children to see. Pict- 
ures will do much, but they cannot take the place of the 
first original observation of the thing itself. 

We advise the teachers, on the first coming of spring, to 
plan short excursions with a definite purpose in view —that 
of seeing nature. 


In drawing the illustrations on the blackboard, proceed 
boldly, draw with great breadth of stroke, using the side of 
the crayon. Produce strong effects without giving detail 
except when desired. Let the children accompany their 
Language lessons, stories etc., by simple sketches made with 
a biunt, moderately soft pencil, at first; let them afterwards 
repeat the same in pen and ink. 
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(This page is arranged for teachers whose busy lives leave them little time to read. 
Some of the leading events in the literary world with which teachers would like to be 
familiar will be given here each month.) — Ep 


Literary revivals — who can account for them? who can 
predict them? who can either prevent or obstruct them? They 
are like those grand displays of northern lights,— utterly beyond 
the jurisdiction of the literary weather bureau. They come 
when they will, and go when they will, and the wisest prophet 
stands, like the rest of us, agape. Every now and then we 
witness the renaissance of some English poet. Just at present 
there is a revival of Shelley. Everybody is talking about Shelley, 
writing about him, reading him. For the past fifty years there 
has been an almost complete occultation of this brilliant star 


of English poetry. Now his splendid work is again in the 
ascendant. He was a poet who, had not his life been cut short, 


might have eclipsed the most famous, for he had the promise of 
marvelous insight and mental grasp, combined with true lyric 
fire. It is almost impossible to overestimate the mental and 
spiritual power of expansion of a boy who could write such 
lines, descriptive of nature, as these: 


How beautiful this night! The balniest sigh 

Which vernal zephyrs breath in Evening’s ear, 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon vault 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy, which love had spread 

al To curtain the sleeping world. 


The orb of day, 
In southern climes, o’er ocean’s waveless field, 
Sinks sweetly smiling; not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er th’ unruffled deep: the clouds of eve 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day ; 
And Vesper’s image on the western main 
Is beautifully still. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is to become a Vermonter. There is no 
longer any doubt about that fact, for he is building himself a 
picturesque home on the side of a hill, at Brattleboro, Vt., and 
says he shall live in it summer and winter. The house will be 
called ‘‘Crow’s Nest.” Its foundation walls are of unhewn, 
moss-covered stones, and the superstructure will be overlaid with 
shingles stained a soft green—thus conforming as closely as 
possible to the summer aspect of nature. Mr. Kipling recently 


published a delightful letter, describing his Green Mountain 
neighbors and surroundings. He likes Vermont much better 


than old England, and thinks that for natural beauty it is the 
garden of the world —an opinion which is shared by a good 
many other people. 


The Hawaiian islands have had a tempest in a teapot, which 
has resulted in the teapot’s loss of its cover, its place being 
supplied, for the present, by one of Uncle Sam's coat-buttons. 
The poor queen with the long name has been dethroned, and, 
after a good deal of protesting, has submitted to Uncle Sam’s 
fatherly protectorate, expressing her faith in this wise: 


‘Blow gentle breezes, blow, 
Our message to and fro: 
Sweep, mighty ocean, sweep 
Good news across the deep! 
America is just, 

She will not break the trust.” 
So prayeth she, 
Liliuokalani. 


‘La Fe,” or ‘‘ Faith,” is a notable Spanish work by Armado 
Palacio Valdes, which has recently been translated into English. 
It is a ‘‘ religious novel,” somewhat after the Robert Elsmere 
type, and depicts very vividly the effect produced upon a young 
Christian priest by scientific studies revealing the utter insignifi- 
cance of man and his little planet in the vast extent of the 
universe. But the story ends much more satisfactorily than does 
Mrs. Ward’s famous novel, for the priest’s shattered traditional 
beliefs are replaced by a grander, loftier and more luminous 
faith. which enables him not only to rise triumphant over 
skepticism, but to endure the misjudgment and persecution of 
his fellowmen with a martyr’s joy. The novel strikes a key 
which is rare in fiction nowadays, and will doubtless make for 
itself a permanent place in modern literature. 
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Mr. H. C. Bunner has been called ‘‘ the Dobson of America.” 
This savors a little of Anglo-mania, and it would be just as 
complimentary to turn the phrase around and dub Mr. Dobson 
‘‘the Bunner of England.” However, both poets do exquisite 
work in verse-de-so-ciété, and Mr. Bunner’s latest volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Rowen,” contains some of his best efforts in this vein. 
The quality of the volume is infinitely above that of the great 
mass of machine-made trash which is published in this country 
as society verse. 


Tennyson is said to have remarked that the best single line he 
ever wrote was this, in “ The Gardner’s Daughter :” 
‘¢ The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm.” 


For noble expression of womanhood’s best ideals, for tenderest 
home sentiment, for religion pure and undefiled, Mrs. Julia R. 
Dorr’s poems are unsurpassed in American literature. The new 
volume of her verse recently brought out by the Scribner’s, 
ought to be in every American home. 


The oddest vacation idea, for a literary man, is that of Prof. 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, of Dartmouth College, the author of 
** Passe Rose,” “‘ But Yet a Woman,” and other phenomenally 
successful books. Prof. Hardy has obtained a three month's 
leave of absence from his college duties, and has gone to New 
York to refresh and amuse himself by editing the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, while Mr. Walker, the experienced helmsman of that 
craft, takes a trip to Florida. If Prof. Hardy has never occupied 
an editorial chair before, and imagines it is something like a 
merry-go-round or a cane-bottomed hammock, he will find 
himself sadly disappointed, and when next summer comes he will 
hie himself back to New Hampshire with the sensations of a 
man who has learned the difference in literary work. 


A successor of Phillips Brooks? — it seems like looking about 
for a candle while the sunset lingers. Yet these official succes- 
sions are practical matters, which have to be practically and 
promptly attended to. There are two men who are being quietly 
talked of as candidates for the bishopric of Massachusetts. One 
is the present acting Bishop of the diocese, Rev. Frederick 
Courtney, of Nova Scotia. The other is Father Hall, who for 
seventeen years was rector of St. John the Evangelist’s Church, 
in Boston, and then was called home by his superior in England, 
because he openly favored the election of broad-minded, great- 
hearted Phillips Brooks to the vacant bishopric! Bishop Brook's 
mantle could fall upon no abler or better man. 


Henrik [bsen’s new play is called ** The Master Builder.” 


The handsome “library edition ” of Whittier, which the poet's 
«udmirers have long been awaiting, has just been published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. James Payne has written a book, ‘‘ A Stumble on the 
Threshold,” which uses as the keystone of its plot an inciden 
never yet recorded in real life during the history of the world - 
death by the fall of a meteoric stone. Is something which neve 
happened, and probably never will happen, legitimate material foi 
a story of actual life? 


A new and young composer is said to have appeared upon th 
musical horizon. He is a Dane, and his name is August Enna. 


A project, originated by the Harvard Crimson, is on foot to 
erect a Phillips Brooks House, which shall be the centre of 


religious life and work at Harvard University. This would be 
a memorial after the great man’s own heart, and considering how 
he devoted himself to the religious welfare of young men, and 
especially the young men of Harvard University, the suggestion 
coming from a body of Harvard students is particularly appro- 
priate. 


William Watson is recovering from his temporary insanity, 
and, as was predicted, his poems are beginning to sell again, 
rapidly. Curious, how present mental statics in this man’s case, 
seem to set the value of actual, accomplished work! The fol- 
lowing sonnet, from ‘‘ Lacrymae Musraum,” will show what kind 
of a workman Mr. Watson is: 


The Grave of Charles Lamb in Edmonton. 

Not here, O teeming city, was it meet 

Thy lover, thy most faithful, should repose ; 

But where the multitudinous life-tide flows 
Whose ocean murmur was to him more sweet 
Than melody of birds at morn, or bleat 

Of flocks in Springtime, there should Earth enclose 

His earth, amid thy thronging joys and woes, 
There, ‘neath the music of thy million feet 
In love of thee this lover knew no peer. 

Thine eastern or thy western fane had made 

Fit habitation for his noble shade 
Mother of mightier, nurse of none more dear, 
Not here, in rustic exile, O not here, 

Thy Elia like an alien should be laid 




















Contributions to the several departments of Primary 
Epvucation will be welcomed, promptly considered, and, if 
accepted, promptly paid for. 


The following are some of the items of interest in the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Department of Superintendence held in Bos- 
ton. These selections concern all teachers in a general way and 
not primary teachers exclusively. But every teacher needs the 
increase in breadth and mental vision that comes from stepping 
outside her immediate environments and seeing the field from 
the view point of others. 


The Study of English 
was one of the subjects for discussion. Dr. Marble believed 
the first and chief duty of the teacher is to induce the child to 
express himself clearly. Supervisor Metcalf declared the prin- 
cipal object of the first three years of school was to teach the 
children language. Everything else that is tanght should be only 
as a necessary rest in the carrying out of this purpose. 
In the discussion of the 


Sources of the Supply of Teachers in the City Schools 
Supt. Gove encouraged the idea of an exchange of the product 
of Normal schools between different cities. He instanced a city 
of one thousand teachers, where eight hundred were bred and 
educated right there. This, the Supt. declared to be ‘‘ a com- 
fortable and dangerous supply,” and that ‘“ the tendency of the 
whole establishment was to wear deeper and deeper into the 
ruts.” Such a ‘beautiful and harmonious system was a thing 
to avoid, as beauty, harmony, quiet and peace were nowhere in 
place except at the cemetery.” 

How to Train Teachers 

was discussed by Supt. Balliet who did not believe that schools 
could be reformed by dismissing inefficient teachers. Past sup- 
ervision had busied itself too much with petty criticisms and 
petty suggestions about petty details. Instead of this school 
supervision should aim at opening up to teachers broad lines 
of educational thought giving them aid and stimulus to put their 
brains into their work. 


What shall be Done with non-Progressive Teachers ? 


was answered by Supt. Greenwood. ‘* Mind Cramp in teachers 
is engendered by routine work requiring little or no mental effort.” 
He believed that the only rational solution of this question was 
to utilize as much of the brain surface and to set as many differ- 
ent counter currents into active operation as is possible. The 
speaker doubted if anything but volcanic or dynamic action 
would produce any appreciable effect on a certain stage of 


Intellectual Fossilization. 

To remedy this, new work of some kind is absolutely necessary 
for every teacher. Teachers ought not to be Kept on the jump 
or in a high state of enthusiasm, bnt rather on the think-side of 
all questions. 

Coi. Parker of the Cook Co. Normal, believed ‘‘ the suppressed 
teacher ” was found in many places. They would do something 
but rules forbid. The principal said ‘‘ No,” when they would 
introduce a new plan. 


Give the Teacher a chance to Teach, 
emphazized the Colonel. 

The ‘ Author’s Lunch” was a distinguished affair at Hotel 
Vendome, given by the publishers of Boston to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and the members of the educational meeting. 
A list of the authors among the guests would include 


A Brilliant array of Literary Names, 
and it was a treat of a life-time to gaze face to face with people 
who have called out the finest emotions in the human soul, by 
‘* thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” Dr. Holmes was 
at his happiest, and responded to his introduction as the author 
of ** The Chambered Nautilus,” which to have written was bet- 
ter than to have been president of the United States” as fol- 
lows: 
I have Great Sympathy with Instructors. 

‘¢T have been an instructor myself. I was for thirty-five years 
professor in Harvard College, and two years before that profes- 
sor in Dartmouth College. I enjoyed very much the relations I 
had with my students in both places. Many of them have lasted 
up to the present time, and it is pleasant for me every now and 
then to have a bald-headed man come up to me and tell me he 
was one of my boys thirty or forty years ago. 
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‘* A great many changes have taken place since that time, but 
two of them were especially interesting. One is the sub-division 
of teaching. There were six of us who taught the medical grad- 
nates of Harvard College during a considerable part of the time 
when I was professor there. There are now seventy. How much 
better they are taught I do not know. I presume they are taught 
well. Buta wicked thought came into my head just now — it is 
not every animal that has the most legs who crawls out. 

‘*T don’t mean, however, to depreciate that which is accom- 
plished by the sub-division into specialties. What I say is rather 
playful than serious. The next point is the education of women, 
which I have regarded at a distance, to be sure; but, occasion- 
ally visiting Wellesley and the Cambridge Annex, it has been a 
great delight to me to see how the intellects of the fair sex 
matched with those of the sterner.” 


After other pleasant words Dr. Holmes read the poem which 
appears upon the editorial page. 


It is a fact worth noticing that at this great meeting of super- 
intendents but one ‘‘distinguished educator” had a word to say 
in public in an expression of sympathy with the feelings or wishes 
of the rank and file teachers, and that one was President Eliot of 
Harvard College. Hear him: 


‘*We wish to know whether any changes of system helps or hurts 
the teachers, or makes their lives pleasanter andhappier. Think 
of the ineffable tedium of a teacher’s work; must she not lose all 
interest init after a few years? Give her new subjects and you 
relieve her life.” 


Thank you, President Eliot. You deserve the gratitude and 
honor of every teacher in the land for counting the happiness of 
the individual teacher as a factor in the recommendation of any 
change of system. 


How are teachers to be taken care of at Chicago? 


The Board of Lady Managers havearranged to use the public 
school buildings of Chicago for the entertainment of lady teachers 
visiting the Fair. These are advertised free of charge; yet certi- 
ficates of membership are sold at $2.00 each, payable in advance 
with application. These certificates entitle the holder to lodging 
in one of these dormitories at forty cents aday. All orders must 
be given by Mar. 1. 


Do not forget to tell the children that Mr. J. Sterling Morton, 
the father of Arbor Day, Ex Gov. of Nebraska, is now a member 
of the president’s cabinet. Explain to them what a ‘‘cabinet” 
and “chair of agriculture” is, and let them learn to be interested 
in the man who made the Arbor Day custom. 


Our Large Picture. 


It is named, ‘‘ Helping Mamma.” But what does that mean? 
Is not the boy ‘‘ making-believe ” help? 

And the girl? Is she really helping, or is mamma allowing 
her to do this because she wants to “ play cook?” 

How old is that boy? 

What is he standing on? 

What is he doing? What does that look like under the rolling 
yin? 
What do you think the girl is making? 
ing are made with milk? 

What is in that large covered jar beside her pan? 


What articles of cook- 


What is that small scalloped dish close by the end of the 
little boy’s rolling pin? 

And that large cloth on the table, what is that for? What 
round fruit is on that pile of cloth? 

How many leaves has that table? how many legs? 

What is that bunch of round things hanging under the 


shelf? 

Tell me all about the contents of that shelf over the girl's 
head. What is in that jar where the cords cross it in diamond 
shapes? Where is it prepared and how does it taste? What 
water would be crossed in bringing it to America? 

Draw on your slates the way the¥little boys and girls would 
look where this fruit was preserved. 

Now look at the mamma. What do you think of the express- 
ion of her face? Does she look as if you would like to go and 
visit that boy and girl some Saturday afternoon? 

If she should speak now what do you think she would say? 

What is the impression made upon you by this picture? Is 
this family a happy one? 

Would you judge that they were rich or poor? Why? Neat or 
slovenly? Why? 

When that boy grows older will he be as willing to help 
imamma about cooking as he is now? 

Write a story giving the names of this group and describing 
the circumstances that brought them all into the kitchen. 
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ETHER. 


(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 





One teacher asks; ; 
How shall we stop the endless stream of foolish ques- 
tions during school hours? 


Do not allow them. Better have the children understand that 
unless they are ill or the house is on fire, you are not to be inter- 
rupted during a recitation. And even “ between whiles,” I 
would not answer these useless questions. Make fun of such 
questions in a good natured way,— but make them unfashionable. 


Here is a good suggestion : 


Most teachers notice the interest taken by every child in a new 
book, or in anything new, and how soon a book loses much of its 
interest. Whenthe book is new it is examined all through, 
again and again, till all the pictures become familiar and the 
pages lose their freshness. It has occurred to some of us that 
were the readers arranged in the form of tablets, or some kind of 
pages that were discontinued, so that the teacher could have them 
in possession and only give out one lesson at a time, each lesson 
would have the advantage of novelty, and there would not be any 
wear on those not in use. I should think some of the best read- 
ers now in use might be published in some such form. 


Teachers, like everybody else, can have about what they work 
for. Agitate this matter. Bring it up at summer gatherings. 
Get up a sentiment in the matter. The idea is thoroughly reas- 
onable and sensible. Publishers meet the demands made on 
them. Make the demand. I will help you for one. 


Another teacher, with fifty pupils, and four grades, asks 
what language work she shall do in the different grades. 


This question is suggestive of an hour’s task with this teacher 
if I had her alone. Condensed here, I can only say: Teach them 
to speak correctly, whatever else you do notdo. Our children have 
language lessons on language lessons and yet talk like little heath- 
ens. Becareful of your own language and make the oral lan- 
guage of these grades your first effort. As to written language 
you know what is required for results. Use short, quick, direct 
methods. Not many language books can help you. They are not 
made on an ‘‘assumption of brains” in the children. 


Teachers will be interested in reading the article in January 
Forum by George Herbert Palmer: ‘‘Can Moral Conduct be 
Taught in Schools?” 


Read every copy of Childhood you can get. 


Audubon, the great naturalist wrote the story of his youth for 
his children, many years ago. It has been found accidentally 
and will be printed in Scribner’s Magazine for March. Itis said 
to be full of interest and to be told in a charming way. Read it 
and see if it will not be a good thing to read to the children in 
school. 

It is to be hoped that every teacher will have a week of ‘‘Easter 
vacation” this spring. But who ever knew a teacher to get any 
real rest in a vacation? Morethings are planned to do than could 
be done in a dozen weeks, and the end of the week finds the 
teacher tired and worn; the only consolation being, that the weari- 
ness is in the old groove. 





Teachers, do compel yourselves to spend the coming vacation 
out of doors as much as possible. Give yourselves up to the 
awakening spring; walk, ride, hunt for the first green shoots 
of vegetation; listen for one brook ripple, and get in accord with 
the glorious resurrection anthem, and take the echo notes of it 
back into the schoolroom. Better for you,. better for the child- 
ren, than to bury yourself in working out new school plans. A 
thousand times better than the new ‘“‘spring suit” and the tired 
spirit and heart weariness that will result from close application 
to indoor duty of whatever nature. 


‘*Flower, in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies : — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
Wht you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
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You have heard over and over again, that teachers should 
dress neatly and tastefully in the school room. It has become 
a threadbare subject with you, knowing well that environ- 
ments, circumstances and salary must influence these matters 
largely. Yes, all true, but let us look at this matter from this 
point, viz., that any evidence of carelessness in dress, is reflected 
somewhere in the school room. 

A bright teacher, fully “ up” in all the principles of pedagogy, 
and enthusiastic over teaching, entered a school room of bright 
boys and girls and in three months was asked to resign. Every 
effort was made to save her, but there was an intangible some- 
thing that made any real help to her impossible. She went to 
visit a training school shortly after her resignation, and as the 
training principal courteously took her cloak to hang up, she 
piused, saying to herself —‘‘ Oh, this was the trouble, was it?” 
What did she mean? Simply that the cloak lining was so hope- 
lessly ragged that there was not a place anywhere about the 
cloak by which it could be hung up. This teacher mused. The 
whole thing was clear to her. ‘‘ That cloak lining got into all her 
teaching,” she thought. 

This principal watched her training girls carefully, in this 
respect. When one pinned the strings of her apron for several 
days, rather than sew on a button she mourned over it as a 
serious thing. ‘‘Just that buttonless string will get into her 
teaching.” she would say, and she was generally right. An 
untidy dress-neck, shadowy finger-nails, and carelessly arranged 
hair, were signs she had learned to dread as so many unerring 
indications of the certain lack there would be in these students’ 
school rooms when once they began to teach. Was she right ? 
Was she ‘‘ fussy”? Watch and see. In this sense care in dress 
means everything. 


Grant freedom to the children in this joyous spring : 
Better men hereafter 
Shall we have for laughter 
Freely shouted to the woods, tell all the echoes ring. 
Send the children up 
To the high hill top, 
Or deep in the woods recesses 
To woo spring’s caresses. 
— Selected. 


This is the way one kindergarten teacher describes the prepa- 
ration made by kindergartners for the observance of Arbor 
Day. 

For inculcating the spirit of Arbor Day, kindergartners sug- 
gest telling stories, or rather having talks, about the birthplace— 
the tree home —of the many familiar objects which owe their 
origin to trees; the apples brought to school, Ben’s rubber ball, 
Helen’s new pencil box, the desk, blocks, etc. The making of 
maple sugar and the gathering of nuts enter into the conversation ; 
also the wonderful history of a piece of coal. 

Imaginary visits may be made to the homes of birds and squir- 
rels; picnics and pleasure drives recalled; also the delightful 
charms which beast and man feel in the presence of trees every- 
where, about the house or by the roadside. 

Throughout the talks, the effort is made to imbue the child with 
a setise of the usefulness and beauty of trees and with a strong 
feeling of gratitude for the blessings received from them. 

Strengthen these impressions by relating the manual work and 
other exercises, to the talks. Let the children represent the 
various objects and scenes mentioned with pegs or sticks, in out- 
line form, or by arrangement of blocks or tablets; drawing may 
illustrate the same. Furniture articles may be represented by the 
folding. The sewing also, may serve the same illustrative pur- 
pose. 

What a pretty Arbor Day album might profitably be made of the 
sewing cards; the different leaves, the food and other articles de- 
rived from trees, and the scenes and tools incident to procuring 
these articles, might all be represented. One,school last year, 
made collections for an Arbor Day cabinet ;.at. least a hundred 
things pertaining to, or derived from trees weré placed therein. 
A banner placed among them bore the words, 


‘*We thank the dear trees 
For all of these.” 


Number problems and language exercises should draw much 
material and inspiration from the morning talks. Even the phy- 
sical exercises may represent tree life. Steady growth upward 
may be imitated by rising slowly and erectly from a stooping 
position, the swaying and bending of branches in different direct- 
ions, depending upon the supposed direction of the wind, may 
involve waist and arm movements; and the activity of leaves may 
exercise the fingers and wrist. 

A pretty song in this connection may be found in *‘The Golden 
Boat.” (Ditson & Co.) 


This is the first verse : 


The trees are waving to and fro, 
So are we, so are we; 

Beneath the wild wind bending low, 
So do we, as you see. 


—S8S. Linian BLAIspEL. 
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You'd scarce expect one of my age 
= ‘To speak in public on the stage.” 


Arbor Day Song. 


Air, “‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’ 


(The poems and recitations in the three following pages, not credited to others, were 
written especially for this department by Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly, Author of ‘ Leaves 
from Nature’s Story Book.’’* Every selection in these pages is usad/e in the school- 
room. ) 


This day we go with spade and hoe 
To plant our nation’s tree ; 
The maple bough that rustles now 
In valley, wood and lea, 
That casts its shade o’er glen and glade 
Invites to peaceful rest ; 
And this shall be our chosen tree 
The tree that we love best. 


Then let us go with spade and hoe 

, And plant our tree so strong ; 

The robin’s nest shall safely rest 
Upon its boughs, erelong ; 

And neath its bower the modest flower 
Will bloom in fragrance sweet, 

While summer weaves with moss and leaves 
A carpet for her feet. 

















A Queer Little Baby. 


(Recitation. ) 


I know where there is just the sweetest wee bit of a baby 


that you ever did see. And would you believe it? It lies all 
alone by itself in a little brown rocker that hangs from the 
bough of a tall horse-chestnut tree! And oh! it is sucha 
good baby ; for it sleeps and sleeps, and never wakes up to 
fret and cry as most babies do. 

It does not get hungry either ; for .nere is a bottle of food 
in its little cradle ; and this little baby knows how to feed 
itself, even when it is asleep! So there it lies, rocked back 
and forth by the winds, day and night. And no matter how 
hard the winds may blow, the baby cannot fall out, Oh, no, 
it is too snugly tucked in for that. You just ought to see 
its soft, dainty blanket, it is as warm as wool, and as white as 
snow. ‘Then, too, its queer little rocker is covered all over 
with scaly, brown tiles, glued fast together, and these are 
coated with shiny pitch, so that not even the smallest rain- 
drop can get inside. I know the pretty birds must like to 
sing to the dear little thing ; for they hop all about its wee 
cradle, and chirp and chirp the whole day through. 

And aow I will whisper a little secret in your ear. It is 
only a sort of make-believe baby that I have been telling 
you about ; it is the baby-bud of the pretty, spotted blossom 
of a horse-chestnut tree. But if you will take this baby-bud 
out of its little brown cradle, you will find that all I have 
told you is true. 


* Gopyright by Educational Pub. Co., 1893. 
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A Song of Spring. 


By HELEN C. Bacon. 
(Recitation for three little girls.) 
I heard the bluebird singing 
To robin in the tree, 

“ Cold winter now is over 
And spring has come,” said he, 

“Tis time for flowers to rouse from sleep, 
And from their downy blankets peep, 
So wake, wake, little flowers, 

Wake, for winter is o’er, 
Wake, wake, wake, 
The spring has come once more.” 


Said robin to the bluebird, 

“« My nest I now must build, 

And shortly you shall see it 

With pretty blue eggs filled. 

Then let us join once more and sing, 

So wake, wake, little flowers, 

That all the flowers may know ’tis 
spring ; 

Wake, for winter is o’er, 

Wake, wake, wake, 

The spring has come once more.” 





The robin and the bluebird 

Soon after flew away, 

But as they left the treetop, 

[ think I heard them say, 

“If birds and flowers have work 
to do, 

Why, so have little children too ; 

So work, work, little children, 

Work, for winter is o’er, 

Work, work, work, 

Thespring hascome once more.” 





— Selected. 


The Pussy Willow. 


Air, ‘“ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower.” 


Dainty pussy willow 
On a swaying bough 

Sang awhile to spring-time 
Soft and low. 

What we heard them telling 
In the splashing rain 

We will tell to you again. 


Chorus ; — 

Yes, we are pussies 
Though we never purr, 

See, we are dressed 
In softest fur. 

Children reach to gather us 
With loving care 

As we gently sway in air. 


Come the gentle bluebirds 
When the warm winds blow 
Do we ever catch them ? 
Oh, No! No! 
We are no such pussies — 
Sad would be the spring 
Did the dear birds never sing 


By and by the rain came 
Knocking at the door 
Sunbeams coaxed us 
Sleep no more ! 
Out we sprang delighted ; 
Now we gaily sing, 
Through the merry hours of spring. 


— Selected. 
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re Flower Names. 


(This exercise is designed for ten little girls of the lowest grade, each with a doll in 
herarms. ‘The dolls have flower names as given below. The dresses for these little 
girls can be made of very cheap material — cheese-cloth, five cents a yard. As they 
come upon the stage some simple march should be arranged for them; after which 
they sing the opening song. As each little girl recites her couplet, she should step 
forward and present her doll to the audience with a proud motherly air. Children 
should not be arranged to stan! in the order in which they recite. 
to close this exercise with another simple march. 


It would be well 


Opening Song. 
Air, ‘“‘ Onward Christian Soldiers,” 


Baby buds are waking 
Into blossoms now ; 

Birds their nests are making 
On the leafy bough 

‘Tender grass is springing 
All along our way, 

While with joy we’er singing 
Welcome, Arbor Day. 


Fairy Bell. 
First little girl.— 
My Fairy Bell has asked her friends to dine with her to-day ; 
And if you listen well, you'll hear what each one has to say. 


Rosa. 
Second little girl.— 


My name is Rosa, and I dwell within a garden fair, 
When bees and birds and butterflies flit round me everywhere. 


Lily. 
Third little girl.— 


They call me Lily, for my head is made to bow,— just so; 
And like the lily, I am clad in robes as white as snow. 


Pansy. 
Fourth little girl.— 


A saucy Pansy, I come forth among the flowers of May, 
And smiling stand, to greet you all, on this bright Arbor Day. 


Buttercup. 
Fifth little girl.— 
They call me little Buttercup, a pretty name and true: 
So in my yellow satin gown I make my bow to you, 


Daisy. 
Sixth little girl— 
A modest Daisy wild, and shy, before you here I stand, 
In homespun gown that never fades, I bloom o’er all the land. 


Viola. 
Seventh little girl.— 


A blue-eyed Violet am I, in shady woods I roam 
And better far than garden gay, I love my leafy home. 


Bouncing Bet. 
Eighth little girl.— 


I am not a puny baby-doll, as one can plainly tell; 
They call me happy Bouncing Bet, a name that fits me well. 


Myrtle. 


Vinth little girl.— 
The Myrtle decks her trailing vine with flowers of tender hue ; 
And this fair blossom’s name I bear because my eyes are blue. 


Motherwort. 


Tenth little girl.— 


I am but a plain and homely doll, with purple sash and skirt, 

And so old-fashioned in my ways, they call me Motherwort ; 

And now, dear friends, we one anu all make our best bow, 
and say 

We truly hope to meet you here on ow: next Arbor Day. 


The Robins. 
4 Recitation for smallest child.) 


Sir Robin came three days ago, 
His wife arrived to-day, 
A merry pair I find them, too, 
So cheery and so gay ; 
They’re wondering now about their choice, 
And if they’ve found a home, 
Where they can raise their little ones, 
And bird thieves do not come.— Anon. 


; A Joke. 
A Recitation for a boy.) 


sy ANNIE CHASE. 


Mr. Chipmunk found some acorns 
In the wall: “Ho ! ho! said he 
[’ll not tell my little wife, 

She does eat so greedily.” 


So he took them from his pockets, 
Hid them safely in the dark ; 
Then sat a moment, blinking, 

On a bit of fallen bark. 


Mr. Chipmunk came to dinner 

Next day, without his wife ; 

Cried **‘Now where ave those acorns ? 
I can’t think, to save my life !’’ 


Then the little acorns laughed 

Till they split their sides with glee ; 
“Ha! ha! Ae’ never find us, 

We shall each become a tree.” 
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Contentment. 


(Recitation fora very little girl. Should be dressed ix biue. ) 


I’m a little blue violet, I live in the shade, 
Far away in the forest, my bower is made ; 
There the friendly fern hides me from wind and 
from storm; 
‘There the creeping vines weave me a carpet so warm, 
‘There the green velvet moss spreads her mat at my 
door ; 
And—now what can a happy blue violet ask more ? 


Spring Harbingers. 
(A recitation for five boys and girls.) 


First—Our Mother Earth is in her loom, 
A-weaving, night and day ; 
Her new spring carpet must be done 
Before the month of May ! 


Second.— Just see the stripes of red, and green, 
Of yellow, brown, and blue ! 
In warp and woof I’ve never seen 
A web of such rare hue. 


Third.—Our grand snow king is melting down, 
And nevermore will rise ; 
‘The icicles that spike his crown 
Have dwindled, too, in size ; 


Fourth — And busy fingers, I behold, 
That weave with fairy-floss, 
As on the bare rocks, hard and cold, 
They spread their mats across. 


Fifth. — My heart leaps high, as far and wide, 
Where e’er I chance to stray, 
I find sweet harbingers that hide 
Their elfin forms away, 


Down, deep within the tangled woods, 
With that bright swarm of b’s,— 
The birds, the butterflies and buds 
That seek such haunts as these. 


All together.— Weave on, weave on, dear mother earth, 

‘Thy carpet warm and bright ; 

Of warp and woof thou hast no dearth ; 
And oh, with what delight 

We’ll mark its folds spread o’er the land 
In length and breadth complete ; 

And praise the kind and loving Hand 
‘That placed it neath our feet. 
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A Flower Elf. 


(For a very small girl to recite.) 
Deep in the woods lives a fair, flower elf, 
Smiling she stands all alone by herself ; 
Three satin plates form her bonnet so neat ; 
Three ribbon bows hide the shoes on her feet : 
Silky, her gown, asa humming bird’s wing ; 
This is Hepatica, — child of the Spring. 


A Lesson. 
(Concert recitation.) 


A corn-stalk glanced down at some grasses, 
And said in an arrogant tone, 


“ } wish that my fawning relations 


Would move off and leave me alone. 


“ Just see how they mix with the clovers, 


And nod at their red and white crests ; 
And even the poor silly daisies 
They’re ready to welcome as guests ! 


No wonder each morn when they waken, 
Their eyelids are heavy with tears, 
Through envy of my rustling raiment, 
And the gold drops that shine in my ears. 


*Tis true, we’ve a common venation ; 

But that need not addle their brains : 
They’re born to a lowly position, 

There’s no blood of mine in their veins.” 


With that she threw back her silk tassels, 
And left them to wave in the breeze, 

Nor took farther note of the grasses 
That timidly crouched at her knees. 


In autumn a reaper discovered 
‘The corn-husk all withered and dried, 

So he stripped off her bright golden ear-drops 
And ruthlessly cast her aside ; 


And when the next spring’s glowing sunshine 
Caused Nature her white robe to doff, 

And the earth showed a few snowy patches, 
Like a cake with the frosting picked off ; 


I said of the pale, slender fingers 
That the roots of the grasses sent forth, 


“Ah, surely, the proud are made stubble, 


And the meek shall inherit the earth !” 


Closing Song. 
Air. ‘The Morning Light is Breaking.”’ 
I love to watch the shadows 
‘That play o’er hill and plain ; 
I love the grassy meadows 
The fields of golden grain ; 
I love the birds and flowers 
But better far than these 
I love the shady bowers 
Of friendly forest trees. 
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Arbor Day Stories. 


The Runaway Vines. 


‘* Let’s run away,” said two little vines one day. ‘Weare tired 
of this dark corner.” So away they ran, across the garden walk, 
up the tree, along the branches, then with a leap sprang straight 
into little Ethel’s bed-room window. They were sure Ethel would 
be glad to see them. Would you have been glad if you had been 
Ethel? 

The Crow and the Corn. 


“Caw! caw! I know it has! 
Do you see that farmer boy sowing corn? Caw! Caw! Sow! sow! 
good farmer boy, you think you will eat that corn when it is 
grown? I know who will eat it long before. 


said the crow,‘ spring has come! 


” 


Caw! Caw! 
The Silver Poplars. 


Are there any poplar trees in your town, little boy, little girl? 
Do you know why their branches stand always so straight in the 
air? Listen. Once Mother Nature lost a bag of silver that she 
had hidden away beneath a mountain. ‘‘ The trees have stolen 
your silver,” whispered the West Wind. ‘The cried 
Mother Nature. ‘I will see.” So up and down the earth she 
went asking of every tree, ‘‘Have you stolen my silver?” ‘I! I! 
stolen your silver!” exclaimed the poplar, pretending to be very 
much shocked. 

‘There it is this minute!” cried Mother Nature. ‘I see it under 
your leaves. 


"> 


trees . 


No, no, keep your arms up. Keep them up always. 
And the silver I will leave there forever that all the world may 


know what a wicked thief you are.” 


‘Quack, quack!” cried the duck, waddling down to the water 
as fast as her short little legs could carry her. ‘‘Now was there 
ever such good luck. There’s the ice breaking up on the pond. 
Hear it crack! See it melt! Andall just as I and Goodman Drake 
were thinking we must have aswim. Really, I believe the water 
khew. Quack, quack! Come, Goodman Drake! Quack! Quack? 


The Rosebush and the Bird. 
‘¢ What a bare old shrub you are,” said Robin Red-breast, just 
coming back from a winter in the sunny south. 
like this when I flew away last fall. 
feathers on aseI do, all the year ?” 


“You were not 
Why don’t you keep your 


The Robin and the Juniper Bush. 


Away flew the robin and alighted on a little juniper tree. ‘‘What 
a funny looking bird you are,” said the juniper tree. ‘It is 


strange how you birds shed your leaves every spring. 
are bare spots on you. 
do all the year?” 


See, there 
Why don’t you keep your teaves on as I 


Pine Needles. 
If Mother Nature patches the leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning with the needles of the pines; 
They are so long and slender and somewhere in full view, 
She has her threads of cobwebs and a thimble made of dew.” 


A Spring Quarrel. 

Papa bird was cross. 

and he felt quarrelsome. 
bird said to him. 


Something had gone wrong with him, 

He would agree with nothing mamma 
‘‘How green the grass is growing,” said mamma bird, looking 
down at the fresh new grass beneath the tree. 
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‘“‘Green!” sneered papa bird. 
brown all winter long.” 

‘How those little ferns coil their heads over and over, and how 
pretty and white they are.” 

‘‘Pretty and white,” snapped papa bird, ‘‘you are color-blind.” 

‘*Perhaps Jam color-blind,” answered mamma bird, all out of 
patience. ** Then itis quite likely these new feathers of yours that 
I have thought are of such beautiful color are not beautiful 
at all.” 

‘Peep! Peep! Peep! Peep!” cried papa bird in a great hurry. 
For he was very vain of his new bright colored coat. 
peep! peep! peep! peep! Perhaps — yes—I think perhaps you 
are right. Ferns —the very little baby ferns are white and they 
do coil their heads over and over. And the grass —I don’t know 
but it might grow green in the spring time.” 

Then mamma bird gave a funny little peep and hopped away to 
laugh all by herself to think how vain of their feathers papa birds 
sometimes could be. 


‘*Grass is brown; it has been 


“Peep! 


What the Oak Said. 


James was a wood-cutter. He lived just on the edge of a thick 
forest. One day when he had chopped and chopped until the 
grand old oak had fallen with a great crash, he threw himself 
down beside it to rest. ‘* It is no easy work to bring down those old 
trees,” said he, ‘‘I may as well rest a while. Very soon the leaves 
of the old oak began to rustle. 
they began to talk. ‘‘Do not sigh, little pines; 
little birches,” said the oak. ‘ Be brave, and keep on growing. 
We have been very happy here together and I have been very 
proud to spread my big leaves above you when you were too 
young and tender to bear the hot sun’s rays. 0 little birches, 
little willows, don’t forget the old oak that loved you so. He will 
be very lonesome when these men carry him away from his forest 
home; but he willtry to keep brave in thinking of the long, long 
years we have been happy here together.” 

‘‘Do trees talk to each other like*that?” said James to himself 
as he walked out from the forest at night. 


This means, in tree language, that 


do not weep, 


, 


“Jean,” said he to 
his wife when, he reached home, ‘‘ I shall never cut another tree.” 


And the trees on the edge of the forest heard what the wood 


cutter said. Such a happy rustle as went through their leafy 
boughs. They told the trees next them: and they told th® next, 


and they told the next, till the whole forest was alive and every 
tree was dancing with joy. ‘‘ Do hear the wind!” said Jean; for 
she did not know that the leaves could talk together. 


The Sweet Clover. 

‘* How sweet the air 
is!” laughed the little 
clover dan- 
little 


blossom, 
cing on her 
branch, 

‘* Why, you blessed 
little clover blossom, 
don’t you know it is 
yourself that 


” 





makes 
the air so sweet this bright morning?” said Mother 
Nature looking down tenderly on her darlings. 
“We?” answered the clovers spreading out their pretty 
leaflets in surprise. ‘‘ We— make the air sweet? 
strange 

‘‘Listen, and perhaps you will find that what I[ say is true,” 
answered Mother Nature, hurrying away to wake up some lazy 
little Four o’clocks. 

«¢ [ wonder what Mother Nature could have meant” the inno- 
cent little clovers whispered to themselves, ‘‘ But we will wait, 
somebody will tell us by and by.” 

<< Dear little clovers, ” murmured Mother Nature to herself, as 
she went away. ‘ There isn’t one shadow of vanity in those 
children. They do not dream how sweet they are. 
they did, everybody would not love them so. ” 

“ O Lillie, Lillie! There is clover around here somewhere in 
the grass. Don’t you smell it? Let’s hunt for it. O how sweet 
it makes the air!” These werethe words that burst in on the 
ears of the clover later in the day when they were taking their 
afternoon nap. 

Th little clovers were wide awake in an instant. They looked 
at each other and blushed pinker and pinker. ‘* Now we know 
what Mother Nature meant, ” they whispered to each other. 


That is 


9” 


Perhaps if 
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A SPRING SONG. 


‘Allegretto. Words and Music by H. C. b. 





| 
I heard the bluebird sing-ing To rob-in in the tree, ‘ vold 









winter now is over,And spring has come, ” said he,“Tis time for fiow’rs to rouse frum 


sleep, And 
-o@- 
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Said robin to the bluebird, 
«‘ My nest I now must build, 

And shortly you shall see_it 

With pretty blue eggs filled. 

Then let us join once more and sing, 

So wake, wake, little flowers, 

That all the flowers may know tis spring ; 
Wake, for winter is o’er, 

Wake, wake, wake, 

The spring has come once more.”’ 


How the Buds were Saved. 


‘¢T will drown your babies every one,” roared the cold storm 
wind to the brave horse-chestnut tree. ‘‘ We will sgeif you will,” 
said the tree to herself when the wind had gone by. It a few 
days the storm wind came again; but what do you suppose the 
good nfother tree had done meantime? She had covered her babies’ 
cradles all over with a shiny pitch so thick that not a drop of rain 
could get through. ‘* Woo—ooo—oo,” roared the angry storm 
wind. And the babies all peeped out of their cradles and laughed 
and nodded to each other to hear the wind roar. 


The Apple Blossoms. 

‘“We are much handsomer than you are,” said the little apple- 
blossoms to the tiny pears on a tree near by. ‘‘ Just see what 
pink and white wings we have. Your wings were never so pretty 
as ours. They were only white; still we wonder that you throw 
them down there on the grass even if there was no pink in them.” 

‘Don’t be silly,” answered thetiny pears. ‘‘ You will throw 
away your wings very soon, and the little green apples that will 
be left won’t look so very different from us.” 

‘¢ Throw away our wings! Never!” cried the apple blossoms, 
their pretty pink cheeks growing redder and redder. 

‘*Very well. We won’t quarrel over it,” answered the tiny 
pears. ‘* But we think you are very silly.” 

‘* And we think you are very silly!” answered the apple blos- 
soms. 

The days went by. The little pink blossoms on the apple tree 
began to fade. Their pretty pink cheeks lost their color. 
‘¢What has happened to our beautiful wings,” moaned the tiny 
apples, ‘‘O dear! O dear!” ‘It is time to shake off those faded 
apple blossoms,” said the spring wind. Blow! blow! and down 
came a pretty shower of white petals upon the grass below. For 
a minute the tiny apples looked at each other half afraid. 

‘Never mind,” said they at last, ‘‘ those wings were growing 
as pale and white as the pear blossoms. We do not want them. 
Let’s grow now as fast as ever we can and change into beautiful 
red apples.” The tiny pears on the next tree hid their eyes and 
laughed to themselves. They laughed till the whole tree shook 
with their laughter. 

‘« We told you so,” they cried. But the tiny apples were so busy 
growing they did not even hear what the tiny pears said to them. 


from their downy blankets peep, So wake,wake, little flow - ers, 


£ 
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Wake,for winter is o’er, Wake, wake, wake,the spring has come once more. 





The robin and the bluebird 
Soon after flew away, 
But as they left the treetop, 
I think I heard them say, 
“If birds and flowers have work to do, 
Why, so have little children too ; 
So work, work, little children, 
Work, for winter is o’er, 
Work, work, work, 
The spring has come once more.” 


The Mountain Ash. 

‘My beautiful mountain ash !” said a little sick child, looking out 
of her window into the dirty yard below. ‘‘Such pretty flowers 
as it has now, and such pretty red berries as it has in the fall. 
[am so glad the pretty tree grows here so near my window.” 
And the tears came into the little child’s eyes; for she was lame 
and sick and often her suffering was all she could bear. 

‘“‘That miserable tree!” exclaimed the landlord, coming into the 
yard just then. ‘John, cut down that ash. It’s branches are 
scratching the paint on the house.” So down came the tree that 
was so tall and beautiful, and had given the little sick child so 
much joy. ‘‘My poor tree, my poor tree,” sobbed the little girl. 

‘¢ My poor little girl, my poor little girl,” moaned the tree as it 
fell to the ground. 


The Happy Little Birch. 

‘‘Was there ever such a spring as this!” cried the little birch. 
‘‘How many springs have you ever seen?” asked the old oak, 
looking down with a kindly smile upon the little dancing birch. 
‘‘Only two or three I know,” laughed back the birch; ‘ but I am 
so happy, so happy. The air is so soft! The sun is so warm! I 
cannot keep from dancing!” Just then two little boys ran into 
the field where the oak and the birch were talking. ‘‘ Pooh! I am 
stronger than you are,” said one little boy to the other. “See! I 
can break down that birch tree.” And he ran and threw his 
weight upon the trunk of the little tree. Snap, crack, and the 
little birch’s leaves were down in the grass, for the slender trunk 
was broken. Then the two little boys went away; and never 
even dreamed of how much happiness they had destroyed that 
sunny morning in the early spring. There was a pitiful little 
quiver in the leaves asthe birch fell. But the boys did not hear 
that; or if they did, they thought it was only the wind among 
the branches. 





























